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indiscriminate imposition of inequalities. 


Equal protection of the law is not achieved through 


—Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


With Negroes moving in and whites moving out 
already politically-powerful Negro 
element may someday elect its own mayor 


DYNAMITE 
, IN CHICAGO HOUSING 


BY HORACE COON 


Reprinted from Liberty 


CRY of help in the darkness 

A of Halsted street, Chicago. A 

man is down; he is kicked in 

the face, in the groin. Thirty feet 

away a group of policemen stand in 

a close-drawn circle, facing inward 

chatting. Somebody shouts: 

"They are killing a man over there! 
Why don’t you make arrests?” 

“Get a warrant! We've got no 
orders.” 

Screams of pain from the man on 
i; the ground. Finally the police go 
tin Ver, arrest five of the mob. They 
in. pick the beaten student out of the 
ae street and arrest him for disturbing 
vytm the peace. They lock him in the 
ef Englewood Station cell with the 
8 hoodlums. Several hours later a po- 
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lice officer comes to the cell: “Sorry 
we locked you up together. My mis- 
take.” 

Bail for the hoodlums: $10. Bail 
for the victim: $25. 

That happened last November 
(1949) in Chicago. It was a part of 
what is now referred to as “the Peo- 
ria Street incident.” The “trouble” 
started when a union official invited 
six Negroes to his home on the edge 
of the “Black Belt.” 

Neighbors heard about the invita- 
tion. They gathered in front of his 
house and told him he could not have 
Negro guests in his home. For four 
consecutive evenings crowds up to 
2,000 people waited in front of his 
house, waiting for trouble. At first 
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the crowd was simply anti-Negro; it 
soon became anti-Semitic. A man 
wearing a bow tie was considered a 
University of Chicago student and 
hence a “communist.” That was ex- 
cuse enough to beat up anybody who 
could not tell the organized hoodlums 
what parish he was in and in this way 
identify himself as a resident of that 
community. 

So jittery is the racial tension in 
Chicago that such incidents occur 
nearly every month. The conflict in 
the 7153 St. Lawrence Street area, 
which erupted violently in July, 
1949, broke out again in August, 
1950. A home was sold to a Negro. 
He started to move in. At the same 
time another house nearby was shown 
to Negro purchasers. An organiza- 
tion whose purpose it is to form 
crowds quickly set to work. A crowd 
of teen-agers and women gathered: 
hysteria, threats, catcalling. Police 
arrived promptly and dispersed the 
crowd, 

Several days later a moving com- 
pany started to move the goods out 
of the house which had been pur- 
chased by the Negro. A crowd 
threatened a boycott of the moving 
company, so the movers speedily de- 
parted, leaving the furniture on the 
sidewalk. That evening a Negro 
mover came and began to load the 
furniture on his van. A false fire 
alarm, the usual signal, brought out 
a hostile crowd in short order. Mov- 
ing operations halted. The follow- 
ing morning the goods were moved 
under police escort. 

The next day, Sunday, August 
13th, two private garages were set 
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afire by incendiaries because one of 
the residents who owned the garages 
had shown his house to prospective 
Negro buyers. The police put out 
the fire, pushed the crowd back, and 
set up barricades. While they were 
doing this a rock broke a window in 
the house that was for sale. Police 
dispersed the crowd. 

Violence erupted again the fol- 
lowing Wednesday when Negro fam- 
ilies moved in with their household 
goods. Two false alarms summoned 
hostile crowds. Somebody in the 
crowd hauled down street lighting 
wires; all lights went out. A deputy 
police commissioner led a flying 
wedge down the street, broke up the 
mobs. 

By this time the police had devel- 
oped an intelligent technique. They 
had been trained, and told what to 
do in these emergencies. As a result 
they accurately appraised the situa- 
tion, set up barricades and dispersed 
street groups before an unmanageable 
crowd could form. Police reserves 
saturated the area. They did not sym- 
pathize with the mobs—white or 
black; they were on the side of law 
and order. 

A week later a delegation from 
this part of the city protested to 
Mayor Kennelly against these police 
measures. They said it was a natural 
result of Negroes moving into a 
“white community.” 

The Mayor answered very truth- 
fully: ‘There is no such thing as a 
white community in Chicago.” 

Close observers have been surprised 
that there have been no race riots in 
Chicago in recent months. Chicago 
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is the focus for a possible race war 
because it is fast becoming the Negro 
capital of the world. 

Bigger than Harlem, bigger than 
Detroit in Negro population, Chicago 
is the mecca for Negroes from the 
small towns in the South. But there 
is absolutely no place for them to 
live. Today there are close to half 
a million Negroes in Chicago, nearly 
all of them in tightly constricted 
areas, most of them in the Black 
Ghetto. There, in one square mile, 
live 90,000 colored people, some- 
times 17 ina room. Sixty-three fam- 
ilies are living today in houses built 
for six families. 

The Negro population is multiply- 
ing because there are jobs for them. 
These are not well-paying, not pres- 
tige jobs. They are laboring jobs in 
steel mills, in factories, or service 
jobs. Negroes cannot crack the job 
ceiling set over them. They cannot 
get jobs as clerks in department 
stores. But they can find work, a 
certain amount of freedom; they can 
feel some human dignity. They are 
not harassed by night-riders and 
lynchers, and can look forward to a 
comparatively decent life for this 
teason: they can and do vote. 

The Negro population has been 
expanding at the rate of 100,000 
every ten years. The white popula- 
tion of Chicago has ceased to grow 
by any noticeable amount. On the 
contrary, the whites are moving out 
to the suburbs, out of the voting dis- 
tricts of Chicago. It is with this in 
mind that some people are saying that 
it will not be many years before Chi- 
cago will have a Negro mayor. 
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Political cynics say the Negro vote 
is a bought vote. That is a libel. It 
is bought in the sense that the po- 
litical machines spend money organ- 
izing the Negro voting districts. 
Candidates spend large sums adver- 
tising in the Negro press. Both par- 
ties bid for this vote and have been 
bidding for it since the colorful days 
of Big Bill Thompson who captured 
it temporarily. There are two Negro 
aldermen and a Negro congressman, 
but that is not a measure of their 
power. The mayor, whoever he is, 
—and this is especially true of Mayor 
Kennelly who was elected as a “re- 
form” candidate and is politically 
honest—must respond promptly to 
Negro sentiment. And when organ- 
ized civic groups speak out against 
racial and religious discrimination, he 
does something. Aldermen do not 
have to be black to represent the Ne- 
groes’ interests. White aldermen are 
sensitive to their colored constituents’ 
rights and desires. Already the Ne- 
groes hold the balance of power in at 
least eight wards. 

The Negroes from the rural sec- 
tions of the South who have been— 
and are—streaming into Chicago are, 
many of them, poorly educated. Many 
are former sharecroppers who never 
had any folding money. Factory jobs 
are at first hard for them to adjust 
themselves to; they are not accus- 
tomed to crowds, or mingling with 
whites. This makes for a touchy sit- 
uation. How these Southern Negroes 
might behave under the influence of 
liquor worries some of the Negro 
leaders. That there have not been 
serious incidents in conflicts with 
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Peoria Street riot 


whites is due largely to Negro self- 
restraint and the efforts of Negro or- 
ganizations, such as the Urban League, 
to educate them. 

The big, seemingly insoluble prob- 
lem is: Where to live? If it is not 
solved there will be an explosion. In 
South Chicago 25 miles of spreading 
blight stands shakily, a decaying city 
where more than 200,000 families 
live in “homes” not fit for animals. 
Here are the breeding grounds for 
disease, delinquency, despair, crime. 
Chicago stands 44th in cities in deal- 
ing with the housing problem. 

* The Negroes have been kept in 
their Black Metropolis by a legal de- 
vice, the “restrictive covenant,” an 
agreement not to sell or lease prop- 
erty to Negroes. In May 1949 the 
Supreme Court ruled that such a cov- 
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enant cannot be enforced in state or 
federal courts. Defeated by legal 
means, this decision inflamed the 
anti-Negro organizations to fight by 
illegal methods the expanding Negro 
need for homes. Hence the battle 
against “‘move-ins,” the incendiary 
attacks, the stoning, the threats of 
violence, the beatings. 

After years of wrangling plans 
have come out of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority for some new housing 
construction. But instead of build- 
ing these projects on vacant land, 
homes of Negro families will be 
razed. In the proposed New York 
Life Insurance project 3,600 families 
will be displaced to make room for 
1,400 Negro families. About 1,200 
of the displaced have incomes too 
high for admission into public hous- 
ing apartments and not high enough 
to buy homes or to live in the New 
York Life project. 

In the public housing plans the 
proposal is to demolish homes of 
12,465 families, 11,360 of them Ne- 
gro. This demolition will eventually 
be balanced by the construction of 
11,377 units, 1,888 less than the 
number destroyed. Such a plan, the 
Chicago Urban League comments so- 
berly, ‘is loaded with the gravest 
kind of dangers.” That /s an under- 
statement. 

Meanwhile 70 or more property 
owners, of “improvement associa- 
tions’’ are active to bar Negroes from 
their neighborhoods. The Woodlawn 
Property Owners League, for ex: 
ample, has divided the neighborhood 
into four quarters with “Q’’ captains 
to prevent further occupancy by Ne- 
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goes. They have what they call 
ominously an ‘‘aggressive plan’ with 
“an element of surprise in it.” They 
do not go into further details. How- 
ever, Negroes are moving into that 
area—at night, so they will not be 
molested. When the whites wake 
up in the morning they see an apart- 
ment house already occupied by Ne- 
10€S. 

Of course the landlords get higher 
rents from the Negroes. It has been 
estimated that in ten years the Negro 
has spent for excess rents more than 
$50 million. You can’t take that from 
poor people without a certain amount 
of hardship—and resentment. 

Incidents worse than Peoria Street 
ocurred while Negroes were fighting 
in World War II for democracy over- 
sas. At 4135 Drexel Boulevard a 
Negro minister bought a house from 
a white physician. The night he 
moved in incendiaries set his house 
on fire. The owners called the po- 
lice, who did nothing. The colored 
man, who was almost killed, was put 
through inquisitions three times by 
the police who tried to prove he set 
his own house afire. 

In Morgan Park in 1944 somebody 
alled the police about a minor of- 
fense. Two policemen in uniform 
rushed to the scene and found a teen- 
age Negro high school boy. The po- 
lice say he picked up a stone to throw 
atthe cops, and one of the policemen, 
in order to protect himself, shot in 
theair and accidentally killed the boy. 
Nothing was done. 

Race riots like those of 1919 could 
x set off by a tiny spark of sudden 
violence between two individuals, 
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one white, the other colored. Of 
this vigilant Chicagoans are nervously 
aware. Vigorous civic groups are 
working night and day to prevent the 
spreading of minor disorders. The 
police commissioner was so jittery in 
August, 1950, that he announced 
that he would ban the movie No 
Way Out—an honest depiction of 
the Negroes’ plight—because he 
feared it would incite violence. The 
civic groups swung into action im- 
mediately. The commissioner re- 
versed his decision, calling for the 
omission only of the scene in which 
the mob arms itself with broken bot- 
tles. City officials quickly respond 
when such pressure is exerted. 

The police are learning something 
about race relations, how to cope with 
racial conflicts, and what the rights 
ot the Negroes are. Sociologists are 
teaching them in special classes. If 
there are not serious race riots the 
credit will go chiefly to two organi- 
zations very much on their toes: The 
Chicago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination, directed by 
live-wired Waitstill H. Sharp and the 
Mayors’ Committee on Race Rela- 
tions, of which busy Thomas H. 
Wright is executive director. These 
two former ministers are working at 
top speed on the problem. Sharp 
gave up the pastorate of a Unitarian 
church in Wellesley Hills, Massachu- 
setts, to work overseas with the Uni- 
tarian relief committee. Congrega- 


tionalist. Wright has long been ac- 
tively identified with progressive 
groups: If the racial atom bomb does 
not explode in Chicago it will be be- 
cause of the work they do. 
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The Chicago Council was estab- 
lished in 1943 just after the Detroit 
race riots when civic leaders, spurred 
by the CIO, believed it cou/d happen 
in Chicago. Working with the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Re- 
lations a riot was averted that sum- 
mer. Under the leadership of Homer 
A. Jack, now pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Evanston, it tried to do 
something about the double shift and 
overcrowding in the public schools, 
the segregation of the blood bank, 
and anti-Semitic beatings. It lost the 
first battle for an Illinois FEPC, but 
it brought the fight against restrictive 
covenants out into the open, and put 
it on the agendas of various organi- 
zations. Conflicts and rivalries arose 
among these groups, but were for- 
gotten when violence flared at Air- 
port Homes and Fernwood. 

The Council, which now has 129 
athliated organizations, most of them 
labor unions, campaigned for a non- 
discrimination ordinance for publicly 
aided housing. It sponsored an ex- 
periment in “group therapy.” Judge 
Joseph Drucker of the Boys Court ar- 
ranged to have 130 whites, who had 
been arrested on charges of disor- 
derly conduct at a veterans housing 
project riot participate in a five-week 
program given by six educators, psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists. In groups of 
15 they discussed the causes of racial 
violence. The teachers learned more 
“than the ‘‘students’’ but it was a step 
in the right direction. 

Chicago newsmen are sensitively 
aware that the city is sitting on a 
powder keg. They are slow to pub- 
lish any accounts of racial conflicts 


for fear it would bring mobs into the 
affected area. Photographers are not 
sent out to take pictures of such af. 
fairs because the newspapers have 
made it a rule not to print such pic. 
tures. Newsmen are also taking 
courses in how to handle race rela- 
tions in the news should large scale 
riots occur. Paul Robeson visited 
Chicago in the Fall of 1949. The 
newspapers made no mention of it 
for fear it would incite another 
Peekskill affair. 

There was a vast difference in the 
behavior of the police at Peoria Street 
as contrasted with Park Manor. The 
training programs under the deputy 
commissioner had their effect. As 
soon as Waitstill Sharp heard of the 
disorders at Peoria street he rushed 
to the scene and was promptly beaten 
up by a gang 0° hoodlums while po- 
lice stood 50 feet away. They made 
no effort to save him. The next day 
a police official visited him, very red 
in the face and apologetic. 

God,” he said, “I don't un- 
derstand how it could happen.” 

“It was perfectly clear to me how 
it happened,” Sharp answered. ‘I 
was the first stranger to walk down 
the street. If you had dressed up 
one of your detectives so he didn't 
look like a detective, say from the 
North side, and had him walk down 
that street, he would have been beaten 
up too.” 

The obvious fact was that the po- 
lice sympathized with the rioters. 
There was ‘‘disaffection’’ —a_ nice 
word for sabotage—in the police 
force and an unwillingness to ac 
promptly and effectively. Sharp and 
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Wright organized their forces, had 
50 people in the mayor's office the 
next morning. They got action. They 
demanded that three legal rights be 
protected by the police, rights that it 
might seem strange that you have to 
demand by demonstration in Amer- 
ica: the right to bargain for, rent, 
buy, and occupy living space any- 
where, the right to entertain guests 
in homes, and to travel anywhere in 
the city unmolested. 

Mayor Kennelly, on advice of the 
city Corporation Counsel, refused to 
detail these three legal rights. How- 
ever, on November 30th he issued a 
statement: “All citizens of Chicago 
are entitled to the same rights re- 
gatdless of race, color, or creed. 
These rights are guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States 
which should need no reiteration by 
me... Police have definite orders 
to disperse any crowd gathering for 
the purpose of harassing citizens or 
to do anything which would disturb 


order in the community.” 

This was followed December 2, 
1949, by Commissioner Prendergast’s 
order “to all commanding officers” 
specifying that it is the duty of the 
police immediately to report the gath- 
ering of hostile mobs, to disperse 
them and to arrest those who refuse 
to disperse.” 

Sharp is now trying to organize 
human relations councils in every 
neighborhood. He is trying to get 
the schools to inaugurate an emer- 
gency program of intergroup rela- 
tions in communities where tension 
exists, as at Park Manor and Engle- 
wood. Sharp is still battling for a 
non-discriminatory policy, guaranteed 
by legislation, in publicly aided hous- 
ing. More could be done by the 
schools, he feels, and by the churches. 
And the hate organizations, which 
foment violence, should be exposed. 

As you read this, Sharp waits 
tensely for the next outbreak. He 


will be first on the scene. 
Copyright, Liberty (January, 1951) 
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AGift From The Government 
DISPLAYING HER WEDDING GIFTS, the bride came to one 


from the groom's Army buddy. 


gifts,” she said. 


“I just adore these personalized 


“We received towels and washcloths with HIS 


and HERS on them, but,” she blushed, “this is even more personal.” 
And she held up an olive-drab blanket with the letters US stamped 


in the middle. 
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jazzed-up versions of that which is holy 


Jazz musicians should stay in their own back yards, 
and stop the prostitution of sacred music with 


ROCKING 
THE GOSPEL TRAIN 


BY ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, SR. 


CONGREGATION rendered 

homeless by a disastrous fire, 

was once forced to hold serv- 
ices temporarily in the basement of an 
uproarious and ramshackle dance hall. 
At the height of one of his Sunday 
evening blood and thunder orations, 
the pastor noticed that the eyes and 
attention of his audience had sud- 
denly become diverted in an upward 
direction. Following the congrega- 
tion’s gaze, the Man of God glimpsed, 
through a splintered plank in the 
rhythm-rocked ceiling, the shapely leg 
of one of the female seekers of joy 
above. Turning back to his people, 
the pastor shook a long forefinger 
threateningly and thundered: “Any- 
one who keeps looking up there at 
that pure sin will be struck stone blind 
by the Lord.” The terrible warning 
brought the faithful back to atten- 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, SR., 
pascor-emeritus of New York's Abyssinia 
Baptist Church, is one of the nation’s most 
distinguished clergymen and is the author 
of Against The Tide, Saints In Caesar's 
Household, Riots Azd Ruins, and Upon 
This Rock. 
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tion, save for one old gentleman in 
the rear who stage-whispered defi- 
antly: 

“Well, I'm a-gonna risk one eye 
anyhow.” 

Unfortunately, the shapely leg of 
Mistress Swing, these very days, is di- 
,verting the attention of many good 
Christian people from some of our 
most sacred religious songs. Modern 
musicians show an increasing tend- 
ency toward frantic orchestration of 
hymns and are encouraged in their 
efforts by an alarmingly growing 
number of religious folk who are 
willing to ‘‘risk one eye (or ear) any- 
how.” 

I remember hearing over a New 
Orleans radio station a typical Dixie- 
land jazz application of When The 
Saints Go Marching Home, a song 
which was also exploited on blaring 
jukeboxes the country over by the 
gravel-voiced, trumpet-toting Louis 
Armstrong. 

The beautiful advice offered to 
weary souls in the sacred song Lone- 
some Road has been subjected to a 
heartless syncopation as has the won- 
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derful old hymn Get On Board, Little 
Children. A classic example of gospel 
hymns which have been mercilessly 
swung—and it was one of the first— 
is Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. Just 
recently the erstwhile sire of bop, 
Dizzy Gillespie, recorded a pulsating 
popular version of Swing Low with 
his band. The fact that Gillespie has 
added strings to his band does very 
little to alter the melodic mutilation 
which has been applied to one of the 
most meaningful and traditional of 
the gospel songs. 

In New York’s Greenwich Village, 
for some weeks, there held forth an 
entertainer, billed as the Rev. Carl 
Davis, the Reverend of Rhythm, who 
caused an absolute sensation by ap- 
pearing before the patrons, clothed in 
a facsimile of holy garb, rocking back 
and forth before the mike and mim- 
icking, with jive and blues, the old- 
time version of the fervent country 
parson. 

People throughout the world who 
know the story of Abyssinian Baptist 
Church—the church built by me and 
interpreted by my son, Adam—know 
full well that I have never spoken in 
the pedantic voice of the reactionary, 
unable to keep up with the trend of 
the times. I have never reviled danc- 
ing or popular music or popular mu- 
sicians. Neither have I ever feared 
it as competition, for Abyssinia’s 
highly successful policy in attracting 
and holding the youth of the commu- 
nity was based on a philosophy, not 
of condemning the dance hall, but of 
furnishing such a wholesome and at- 
tractive program that ballroom-bound 
boys and girls have detoured to our 
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Cecil Layne 
Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. 


church and found it satisfying and 
stimulating. I am not now criticising 
jazz music as jazz music. 

Jazz music and jazz musicians are 
quite possibly all right in their place, 
but I say that place is not that field of 
music which for many years we have 
held sacred and which has contrib- 
uted so much to the stability of our 
religious faith. By this I do not mean 
that the church should live in the 
past. No man can follow Christ truly 
who is not a progressive, for Christ, 
Himself, was the leader of all the pro- 
gressives. But the real secret of hon- 
est progressivism is knowledge of 
how and when to hold on to basic es- 
sentials. That is the secret of pro- 
gressive government. It is the secret 
of progressive education. It is the 
secret of progressive religion. 
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I say that the greatest thing in this 
world is to feel the Holy Spirit. I 
do not believe we can feel God in 
jazzed-up spiritual songs. The spir- 
itual songs—the gospel hymns are of 
tremendous importance to us—and 
especially so in these trying times. 
This is the music which brings heaven 
down so near to earth and carries 
earth up so near to heaven. The songs 
of Zion were written to fill a high 
spiritual need in our souls. They 
should not be used lightly. They are 
fountains for the unclean, food for 
the hungry, drink for the thirsty, 
strength for the weak and hopeless, 
solace for the sorrowing, medicine for 
the sick and eternal life for the dying. 
I appeal to popular musicians to aban- 
don this unwarranted invasion into 
the field of our holy music. I appeal 
to the public to reject the prostitution 
of the sacred music. 

The Psalmist says, ‘Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and all that is within me 
bless His Holy name.’’ This Psalm 
marks the highest peak.in the moun- 
tain range of David's adoration of 
God. Some think it is all right to 
play with God's music with blasphe- 
mous tongues, to toy with faith in the 
medium of the flatted fifth. They ar- 
gue that jazzed-up spiritual songs 
portray a happy religion, that popular 
singers and arrangers, appropriating 
the songs of Zion for the purposes of 
the dancehall, are actually rendering 
a service. This is a cynical argument, 
based solely upon the desire for com- 
mercial gain. Bop belongs in the 
Sugar Hill bar, but Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot belongs in the choir lofts of 
the churches, in the grateful throats 
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of the faithful worshippers, in the 
pealing voices of the Sunday School 
children. 

Certainly there is a reason for this 
demoralizing of religious music. The 
perfect rhythm and the well-chosen 
sentiments of the gospel song render 
it easily adaptable—in music form— 
to the transition to the tempo of the 
uptown dance palace and the jukebox 
in the corner bar. But, as there is a 
fine line of demarcation between what 
is right and what is wrong in every 
area of human conduct, so there is a 
fine line of distinction between dedi- 
cating songs for worship to the causes 
of God or the causes of Lucifer. The 
Devil can quote Scripture to gain his 
purpose. I do not regard swing mu- 
sicians as devils but I say they are 
doing anything but serving the pur- 
poses of our Savior in following this 
trend of destruction of sacred music. 

We ought to have as much respect 
for the international language of re- 
ligion as we have for the principles of 
our great country. When the govern- 
ment banned Cab Calloway from the 
airwaves for a period of time for 
swinging the national anthem many 
of us felt the action justified. We 
must have sympathized with some of 
the Scotch folk who were disturbed 
when Maxine Sullivan applied swing 
treatment to Loch Lohmond which 
had virtually become a tradition of 
that great land. Why then are we so 
willing to “risk an eye’ and smile 
tolerantly, even listen encouragingly 
when our good friends of the music 
world step across the boundaries of 
decency and respect? 

One compelling argument against 
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the swinging of religious music is 
this: In the hit parades of popular 
music, great songs come and go. They 
are played constantly on the networks, 
sell by the hundreds of thousands as 
records and hold commanding posi- 
tions in analyses of their worth in the 
public eye. But after a month—or 
two, or more—they disappear and are 
forgotten. Even if they are revived 
years later and enjoy another spurt of 
popularity, their hour in the spotlight 
is brief. Great religious songs never 
die. Great religious songs are care- 
fully handed down from generation 
to generation. The sale of the Bible 
makes sale of Gone With The Wind 
look anemic. So it is with such great 
hymns as Nearer My God To Thee, 
which I think, a checkup will reveal, 
has a longer, greater and more con- 
sistent hit parade record then The 
Thing, Tennessee Waltz or Duke EI- 
lington’s lovely Solitude. 

In appealing to today’s musicians 
to remain in their own back yard, I 


Minority In Birdland 


can't help thinking of two great per- 
sons who have set a standard for sac- 
rifice. Bill Bailey, who danced his way 
to entertainment fame and who might 
easily have continued to reap a fabu- 
lous fortune from his efforts, has laid 
aside his dancing shoes and devoted 
his way of life to serving God. The 
queenly Mahalia Jackson, whose sing- 
ing of spiritual songs is peerless, once 
told a night club owner who offered 
her a lucrative contract: 

“Tm a spiritual singer. I shall al- 
ways sing in, for and with a church. 
I consider the singing of God’s songs 
in a night club sacrilegious.” 

I am not asking entertainers to put 
aside their living to become ministers. 
I am not pleading with musicians to 
give up the money they are making in 
their fields. I am asking them to re- 
main in their own fields—to let holy 
music alone—to let it remain holy. 

If musicians are unwilling to do 
this, then their real bosses—the peo- 
ple—must see that they suffer for it. 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER?” asked the police captain, as the 
park policeman came in with a rather disgruntled look on his face. 

“It's Mrs. Dinwiddie who donated the birdbath, sir. She just 
called in to say that it wasn’t to be used by sparrows.” 
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Mississippi Editor Oliver Emmerich has found that 
successful farm and race relations are the key to 


a progessive community—even in the South 


CRUSADING EDITOR 


BY CHARLES NUTTER 


Reprinted from American Printer 


GUESS I've been called a ‘nigger- 

lover’ by a lot of people,” says 

Oliver Emmerich, 53-year-old edi- 
tor of the McComb, Mississippi En- 
terprise-Journal. ‘‘That is the most 
dreaded name you can call a white 
man in the South. It seems to satisfy 
some people. It hasn’t hurt me. I 
don’t hear it much any more.” 

Progress is right. For the past 27 
years this modest and soft-spoken 
country editor has, by relentless per- 
severance, made some amazing con- 
tributions not only to race relations 
but to farm development in south- 
west Mississippi. He keeps so many 
community-improvement schemes 
running in his little daily newspaper 
that people wonder how he keeps 
track of them all. 

Dearest to Emmerich’s heart and 
one of the most successful farm pro- 
grams in America is the Pike County 
16-point program which in two years 
added $2,725,045 to the county’s an- 
nual farm income on an expenditure 
of only $38,408—close to a $100 re- 
turn for every $1.25 spent. With cot- 
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ton production intentionally being 
allowed to drop, the new income will 
pass $4,000,000 this year, the third 
year of operation for the 16 points. 
Rep. John Bell Williams of Missis- 
sippi told Congress last February: 
“This program proves that local 
citizens can help themselves more 
in two years than all-powerful all- 
benevolent federal government can 
in a hundred.” There is no “color 
line’ involved. Negro farmers get 
just as much help as white farmers, 
just as many achievement prizes. 
They have benefited more because 
they had farther to go. 

The 16-point program for Pike 
County was suggested by Emmerich’s 
newspaper, and he has sparked it to 
success. Credit is shared with hun- 
dreds of fellow-citizens who put it 
over. 

Emmerich’s success in the field of 
race relations, in a section that is 
more than 45 per cent Negro, is his 
alone. It is the triumph of warm, 
patient, friendly leadership. He has 
been called many ugly names, been 
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threatened with horse and _ pistol 
whippings, even death, has faced 
scorn and anger on all sides—but al- 
ways he has gone ahead with un- 
ruffled calm, dignity and persuasion. 
Annually Emmerich gets his readers 
to “adopt” poor Negro families at 
Christmas time; he has fought and 
won battles for improved Negro edu- 
cation, sanitation, housing. In a 
score of ways Negroes have felt his 
influence. 

Last spring, Emmerich decided 
that with a strictly white newspaper 
in a half-white community he was 
not doing his duty as an editor. He 
started a Negro supplement, in 
which he reported Negro society, 
church, school and general news, just 
as he reported the white people's 
news. Any resident of the Deep 
South knows how revolutionary that 
is. Practically no white southern 
daily calls Negroes “Mr.” or Mrs.” 
and all give little coverage to ordi- 
naty day-to-day Negro news. Al- 
though Emmerich does not circulate 
the Negro section to white persons, 
some angry subscribers quit in pro- 
test. No advertisers left, however, 
and most of the readers have now re- 
turned. Southern exchange editors 
still are startled to see Negro high 
school graduates’ pictures, and pho- 
tographs of church socials and wed- 
dings, on the front page of the pa- 
per. 

Emmerich’s father was a conduc- 
tor on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
over which swift Chicago-to-New 
Orleans trains go screeching through 
McComb two score times daily. The 
editor-to-be was born in New Or- 
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leans, and moved to McComb with 
his parents when he was four. He 
graduated from high school there, 
then won agricultural degrees at Mis- 
sissippi State College and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

He began his career as a county 
agent in an adjoining Mississippi 
county in 1921. He got a taste of 
printer’s ink by writing farm articles 
for Mississippi weeklies. Farmers 
were slow to accept farm advisers 
three decades ago, in some cases in- 
viting them off the premises with a 
shotgun. Emmerich found his work 
slow, progress discouraging. When 
the opportunity came in 1923 to buy 
the weekly Enterprise-Journal in his 
home town, he deserted farming for 
journalism. 

Today the Enterprise-Journal, a 
prosperous small town daily, has 5000 
circulation. Operating on the prin- 
ciple that a newspaper has a spirit- 
ual duty to lead, drive and entice its 
community along the high ground of 
better living, Emmerich has won an 


offceful of citations, cups and 
awards. In 1949 The Progressive 
Farmer named him ‘Man of the 


Year” in Mississippi Agriculture. 
Four times the National Editorial 
Association has given him awards for 
community service and superior edit- 
ing. He has been cited often for the 
Pulitzer and other prizes. 

Last year he was honored by Sigma 
Delta Chi, honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity, for exposing Negro jail 
whippings. The episode provides an 
interesting sidelight on how he 
works. One day he heard a jailer 
cursing a Negro woman. His curi- 
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Osity was aroused. Investigating, he 
heard reports of whippings and other 
mistreatment. He asked the Episco- 
pal church women’s group to visit 
the jail regularly and report to him. 


He printed the reports. Result: no 
more whippings or abuse. 
Emmerich takes his honors as 


calmly as he does his critics. What 
he really gets excited about is the 
16-point farm program, which has 
attracted the interest of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
United Nations, foreign agricultural 
leaders, bankers and business lead- 
ers everywhere, and farmers all over 
the South. 

The thought behind the 16 points 
is to help people help themselves by 
finding and solving their own prob- 
blems from the bottom up rather 
than from the top down. That phi- 
losophy may be old-fashioned today, 
but it is effective. 

One point in the program called 
for doubling corn yield in Pike 
. County in three years. Instead, the 
yield jumped from 15 to 31 bushels 
per acre in /wo years, and brought 
$448,000 added income to the 
county. Poultry production jumped 
1000 per cent in the same period, a 
dollar increase of $180,000. Lime 
for improved pastures rose from 33 
carloads in 1947 to 224 in 1949. 
The number of artificially insemi- 
nated dairy cattle jumped from less 
than 1000 in a six-county area in 
1947 to 5394 in 1949. The value 
in milk increase was $138,000. 

And so it went with other projects 
—sweet potatoes, beef and dairy 
chains, Bangs disease control, live- 
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stock shows, pasture and forestry im- 
provement, 4-H clubs. There are 
980 white 4-H Club boys and girls 
and 1320 Negro 4-H Club boys 
and girls in Pike County today. 
These are astonishing figures when 
you consider that Pike County's pop- 
ulation is 35,000 and half of it lives 
in cities or towns. 

Emmerich got the idea for the 16- 
point program at a journalism clinic 
in 1947. He called in 27 business- 
men to explain it to them. They 
motored 300 miles to Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, where similar work was under 
way. They returned full of enthu- 
siasm. The next step was a city- 
wide banquet in McComb. The hat 
was passed and 113 businessmen 
pledged from $5 to $50 monthly 
each to finance the program for three 
years. The budget was set at $20,000 
a year. 

Pike County had competent white 
and Negro county agents and home 
demonstration experts, but among so 
many farmers their work was spread 
thin. So a poultry specialist, a live- 
stock specialist and an agronomist 
were hired. Various banks, rail- 
roads and civic clubs became spon- 
sors of parts of the program. The 
county board kicked in with $5400 
saved by closing up the old 600-acre 
penal farm which was handling an 
average of less than five prisoners a 
year. The farm was turned into an 
experimental station and artificial 
breeding plant. 

Emmerich’s newspaper stimulated 
the program through contests, pic- 
tures, news stories and suggestions. 
It named outstanding farmers, moth- 
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ets, homemakers, Four-H boys and 
girls for the week, month and year, 
both black and white. The citations 
and generous cash prizes (winners 
in community service projects receive 
$500) were eagerly sought. Eleven 
hundred persons attended the second 
annual victory banquet. The Negro 
banquets were equally successful. 
Prizes were the same in number and 
value, but Negroes did not compete 
against whites. Even Emmerich’s 
Mississippi is not yet ready for that, 
nor does he advocate non-segrega- 
tion. Non-discrimination and equal 
opportunity are his creed. 

Clotile Simmons is an outstanding 
example of the effect of the new 
farm program upon a young Negro 
girl. When she joined the 4-H or- 
ganization, she was an eighth-grader 
an¢ part-time house servant who 
lived with her parents and eight 
brothers and sisters in a broken-down 
cabin. The Simmonses had four 
cows, a few chickens and little hope 
for the future. Clotile entered the 
"Happier Living” contest, and got 
her whole family to help. Today 
the Simmons family has moved into 
a modern home with electricity and 
tunning water. They have 23 dairy 
cows, produce hundreds of broilers. 
Clotile was named over 985 other 
Mississippi girls as having done the 
state’s Outstanding job in home im- 
provement, and then won a national 
contest. She went to State College at 
Petersburg, Va., in August on a trip 
reward, 

Sam Cook, another Negro, used to 
make 18 bushels of corn per acre on 
his Pike County farm (the state aver- 
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age for Mississippi is 15.5 bushels). 
Then he started farming under the 
16 points. Last year he made 95 
bushels of corn per acre on five acres 
and won the $100 first prize. He 
won second place in the pasture con- 
test. He owns his 160 acres now 
and has completely modernized his 
home. 

Eph Nunnery raises cotton and 
livestock, and grazes 100 cattle on 55 
acres of clover, cutting it for hay 
when it gets ahead of the cattle. He 
says it would carry 200 head. Min- 
erals and pasture improvement, en- 
couraged by the 16-point program, 
are the answer to these unbelievable 
statistics. Eph believes firmly that if 
you take care of the land it will take 
care of you. 

Last year Pike County sent 12 
heifers to the Central Mississippi 
dairy show and took 12 blue ribbons. 
Such achievements are becoming al- 
most commonplace. 

Of the 113 original backers of the 
16-point program, one has died, one 
moved away and one deserted. The 
rest are still supporting it strongly, 
will renew it next year. This has 
happened in a region where, 25 years 
ago, 18 dipping vats were dynamited 
in a single night by ignorant, angry 
farmers protesting the state dipping 
law to eradicate ticks. 

Meanwhile, Oliver Emmerich is 
pushing countless other projects (he 
had 22 going at one time this 
spring). One day he is campaigning 
vigorously to limit the weight of 
trucks on state highways, another he 
is working to arouse interest in a city- 
wide floral beautification program, to 
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get an all-Negro shoe factory or vet- 
erans hospital, another working up 
his Christmas family adoption pro- 
gram, or driving 300 miles to make 
a speech. He makes about 50 
speeches a year, gathering material 
during his travels for his daily col- 
umn. 

His patience and perseverance are 
boundless. Last year 261 needy fami- 
lies were ‘‘adopted’’ through the 
Enterprise-Journal’s Christmas pro- 
gram. They were supplied with 
food, presents, clothing. It wasn’t 
easy to get this project rolling on a 
no-color-line basis. Five years ago 
when the work was started, the news- 
paper listed among others a “blind, 
aged preacher and his wife.” A 
committee from a white church 
wanted to adopt them, but switched 
to another case when they found the 
old minister was a Negro. Em- 
merich went into action. Result: 
white sponsors now request Negro 
families for adoption. Last year more 
than half the families adopted were 
Negro. Many white organizations 
adopted both a, white and colored 
family. That battle has been won, 
Emmerich feels. 

Lobbies in the Mississippi legisla- 
ture have thus far balked Emmerich’s 
fight against large trucking com- 
panies ruining state highways with 
overloads, but Emmerich says the 
fight will go on until weights are 
controlled. 

The removal of the city dump is 
another example of the persistent 
editor. The dump was located in a 
Negro section of McComb, an un- 
sightly, unhealthy mess. Emmerich 


found few supporters when he sug. 
gested the area be reclaimed and an 
incinerator built. One civic leader 
took violent exception. Soon the fa- 
miliar old cry of “nigger-lover’’ was 
hurled again at Emmerich. He 
fought on doggedly for more than 
two years. Finally he won. The 
city fathers abolished the dump, 
sponsored a million-dollar housing 
and Negro playground project there. 

Emmerich’s interest in the colored 
race is no late-blooming affair. He 
won a newspaper merit citation in 
the ‘20s through championing the 
cause of a Negro who killed a white 
man under circumstances Emmerich 
believed justifiable. He brought 
down furious anonymous letters, one 
so bitter that Emmerich printed and 
answered it. 

“I hope the writer told his wife, 
his son and his daughter about this 
letter. About how brave he was, and 
how he was going to. kill the editor, 
but didn’t sign his name,’ Emmerich 
chided calmly. The man came in, 
identified himself and apologized. 

Nothing holds back the South so 
much as the distaste that respectable 
white people have for the name 
“nigger-lover,”” Emmerich _ believes. 
“It is surprising but true,” he says, 
“that few of our best citizens care to 
face that name thrown by ignorant 
intolerants. We would get more 
done if we would stare down such 
defamers. Discrimination and in- 
tolerance make absolutely no sense. 
If we aren't willing to improve the 
Negro for altruistic reasons, we 
must for purely selfish reasons. We 
can have no progress with a black 
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economy and a white economy. Our 
economy, Our prosperity, our future 
are indivisible.” 

The Enterprise-Journal calls itself 
“The one newspaper in the world 
most interested in this community.” 
This is a working creed which Oliver 
Emmerich has lived to the hilt for 27 
years. That he is not a prophet with- 


out honor in his own country was 
proved recently when a group of 
McComb’s leading citizens got up a 
surprise luncheon for him and pre- 
sented him with a handsome gift. 
Why? “We just wanted to show 
Oliver that we think he’s the finest 
citizen in our town, and the best 


editor in the world.” 
Copyright, The American Printer 
(September, 1950) 


The Reunion 


I loved the apple-sweetness of the air 

And pines that settled slanting on the hill, 
Indians old and soft with needles there, 

Where once we stood, and both so strangely still. 
We must have surely known what other days 
Would come in other flaming autumn’s flame. 
And even though we walk through different ways 
To different hills that hill remains the same. 
Watch every splendor, envy all the sky, 

But recognize the days we knew, and hear 

The simple sounds we heard. As birds that fly 
Southward to warmth, we shall come back one year. 
The little teeth of time will make no mark 

On any stone on any leaf or bark. 


Copyright 1946 by the author. 


Owen Dodson 


Reprinted from the book, Powerful Long Ladder, published by 


Farrar, Straus and Company, New York. 
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Consternation in the “Cabinet” 

@ Negro advisers in government agencies, like everybody else, were caught 
short by the defense effort. They have made a quick retake from worrying 
about their own jobs during peace-time economy drives, to worrying about 
Negroes getting left out as usual in war-time expansion. 

Readjustment has been rocky, chum. True, Mary McLeod Bethune, retired 
from government but not from political life, and known to her annoyance as 
“Mama,” tried to revive the old ‘Black Cabinet’’ she used to head. 

In the late "30s, 20 Negroes in top government jobs used to meet, plot 
strategy, pass undercover ammunition to NAACP, and by thus using inside 
and outside pressure, managed to change Negro life for the better, more than 
anything since the Emancipation Proclamation. By tacit understanding, some 
of the brash, smart, young Negroes (Trent, Weaver, Horne, Smith) stopped 
fighting each other, thought up the “Black Cabinet,” put Mama Bethune up 
to issuing the organization call, made her chairman, and used her friendship 
with F.D.R. as a powerful weapon, 

But most of these boys are gone and Mama, as leaders will, forgot the 
wherefores. When she issued her call for a Cabinet meeting a few months 
ago, the present advisers, except for a couple who wouldn't hurt her fecl- 
ings, just laughed and stayed away. 

Fortunately, there is a hard core in defense matters which is tough, smart, 
and efficient—Jimmy Evans, Adviser to the Secretary of Defense, Frank Horne 
of Housing, Campbell Johnson of Selective Service, Thomasina Johnson of 
Labor, to name a few. 

First move was to encourage busy George Weaver of CIO to take the ad- 
viser spot offered him in National Security Resources Board. Once in, level- 
headed George was the key figure. Most new Defense agencies are under 
control of the board. 

Weaver, Evans and Horne put their heads together. After care to sce their 
line to the office of powerful Congressman Bill Dawson was permanently 
open, they called in NAACP and plotted strategy calculated to benefit the 
brother. 

But NAACP, with a record to maintain with the public, jumped the gun 
and made some advance visits to offices of key Congressmen. This caused 
some bitterness and confusion but just at this time came the news that former 
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CHEROKEE 


Governor Caldwell of Florida and Regional Education fame was named by 
the White House as head of Civil Defense. Ouch! 

Only known roads to Caldwell lead through former president of the Flor- 
ida Negro College, Gray, and through Mama Bethune who wields influence 
through her school in Daytona Beach. They made a beeline to Bethune only 
to find, horror of horrors, that still-powerful Mama, tired of living on prestige 
instead of cash, had just promoted herself a lucrative job as another adviser 
in well-advised Agriculture. 

“No, no, you have to demand the Negro spot under Caldwell in Civil De- 
fense,"” they told her. She wasn’t enthusiastic and they burned midnight oil 
briefing her and explaining why she had to give up Agriculture and move to 
Civil Defense. Finally, when some of her female advisers joined in, she 
consented. 

Actually they found that instead of being in a ‘‘top spot” in Agriculture as 
was thought, she was an adviser in Farmers Home Administration, one of the 
many branches. Some Negro employees of Agriculture were found to be up in 
ams and complaining to their chiefs and patrons because although no an- 
nouncement had been made of Mama’s appointment, she was calling them 
inasking them what they did. One told her in effect, “None of your business.” 

At this writing Civil Defense was considering her appointment, which if 
made, was expected to lead to further and representative inclusion of Negro 
personnel. Also at this writing, Negro government leaders had a wary eye on 
New York where reports said A. Phil Randolph, whose threatened March on 
Washington led to setting up of a war-time FEPC in World War II, was 
conferring with NAACP, an Atlanta leader and Mama Bethune on advisa- 
bility of another march or some such pressure tactics. NAACP, the reports 
uid, took a dim view, apparently preferring to furnish the inspiration and 
sole leadership of any mass move by Negro citizens. 

Meantime, Negro job seekers in defense agencies at levels above clerk. 
stenog and messenger, were making the rounds, finding again that it was not 
iquestion of how qualified you were to serve your country, but what power- 
iul sponsors you knew and whether FBI would clear you from having given 
iquarter to the National Negro Congress back in 1936. They were beating 
apath to Weaver's office and hoping Bethune would be in her office shortly. 
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Self-effacing 

@ A few years ago we had lunch with 
a Catholic priest, a professor at Cath- 
olic University of America. He is 
one of the militantly liberal Catho- 
lics who were instrumental in “open- 
ing’ the university in Washington 
to Negro students. 

Knowing his interest ip such mat- 
ters we called his attention to a fact 
we had verified, that at a large Cath- 
olic church downtown near the gov- 
ernment building area, segregation 
was practiced at the Monday Novena 
services. Negro worshippers were re- 
quired to stand in the rear until it 
was certain that white worshippers 
had seats and then were allowed to 
sit only in a designated area in the 
rear left. Ushers also “‘suggested’’ to 
Negroes that they attend their “own 
colored Catholic church.” 

Our friend listened and then said 
that no corrective steps were neces- 
sary and the situation “would clear 
itself’ in a short while. We were in- 
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clined to argue the point but he 
seemed so assured we were led to be- 
lieve him. 

The other day we got to wonder- 
ing about it and personally checked 
to see what was what. The situation 
had certainly cleared itself but in a 
way we never would have dreamed. 

Where Negroes were a mere hand- 
ful among worshippers before, they 
now dominated the congregation at 
the Novena services. At some hours 
the congregation was four-fifths Ne- 
gro and it was hard to spot a white 
face. 

Whether this new state of affairs 
be due to the unbelievable increase 
of the Washington Negro population 
in the past few years, or is the re- 
sult of a campaign for Negro con- 
verts to Catholicism, or represents 
the non-Catholic Negro’s respect for 
the Novena, is not clear. What is 
clear is that segregation has of ne- 
cessity vanished. 


@BUY ANOTHER U. S. WAR BOND, MISTER, bat until equal op- 
portunity becomes a matter of fact instead of an afterthought, KEEP ’EM 


SQUIRMING! 
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GEST 


Some countries seek liberty, some wealth or food, 
but in Kenya, East Africa, the great need is for 


more schools and higher education 


LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 


IN THE 


JUNGLE 


BY JOHN ALLAN MAY 


Reprinted from Uhe Christian Science Monitor 


OME peoples cry tor liberty. 
Some ask for capital and seek 
industrial wealth. Some give first 

priority to the welfare state. Some 
plead for bread. 

The African asks 
house. 

One tremendous change (among 
many great changes) has come over 
Africa quite recently, the “old hands” 
here will tell you. It can be seen in 
the insistent and intense demand by 
the native African for education. 

The force of this demand is mak- 
ing it perhaps the biggest single chal- 
lenge faced today by the British ad- 
ministrators in East Africa, and also 
the hardest one that confronts the 
anxious African himself. Very close 
behind it, and allied to it, is the chal- 
lenge of the eroding African soil and 
the twin problems of farms and food. 

In Kenya, the total African popu- 
lation is about 5,200,000 persons. Of 
these, 2,300,000 are children. The 
full muster of school children in pri- 
mary schools is but 260,000. Half of 
these are in the lowest grade. On the 
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average, the year’s crop of those pass- 
ing final examinations for their 
“school certificates” numbers 37. 

“We all crave for higher and better 
education—education in all aspects 
of life, professional, technical, com- 
mercial, economic, and_ industrial. 
Education that will make us as com- 
plete human beings as possible—edu- 
cation that will enable everybody to 
earn a living and to improve our own 
affairs in this modern world.” 

In these words the Chagga Council 
of Tanganyika petitioned the United 
Nations. 

When a sewing and housewifery 
course for mothers was announced at 
one Kenya school, 30 applicants ar- 
rived from the Boringo, a very primi- 
tive pastoral tribe. The independent 
and nomadic Masai heard about it, 
and three Masai women broke with 
age-long traditions to join the course. 
From another part of Kenya 100 
women applied for the three places 
in the course that had been reserved 
for their tribe. 

“The African aims at universal lit- 
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eracy and can see no reason why a 
plan to bring this about should not 
be prepared and fully implemented at 
once,” the administration of Kenya 
was forthrightly told by a powerful 
committee it had set up to consider 
the whole scope and methods of At- 
rican education in the colony. 

And indeed the force of this Afri- 
can demand for education has altered 
radically the whole educational pol- 
icy of the administration of Kenya. 
Instead of sticking to a policy of 
“quality first and last’’ there is an ef- 
fort to meet the demand for quantity 
as well and match the force with a 
progressive energy and leadership. 

The astonishing background to all 
this is the dark backdrop of a conti- 
nent of people confined in a prison of 
their own making from almost the 
dawn of time until about 60 years 
ago. When the Africans of the inte- 
rior were contacted by Christian mis- 
sionaries in the 1890's they had no 
use for the wheel; they had no roads, 
no towns, no tools, no commerce, no 
clothes; they had not even the most 
primitive type of calendar and, in 
tact, no system of noting time. 

Yet they were not cut off altogether 
from the world outside. Channels of 
contact had been open for hundreds 
of years. But the Africans had no use 
for progress of any kind. 

They had built themselves a prison 
out of superstition. Progress is a law 
of nature. The Africans broke this 
law and so sentenced themselves to 
stay in their prison. Christianity 
proved the only key to the door. 

Today, although African education 
is changing and responsibilities are 
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shifting, the central government con- 
tinues to work through Christian 
agencies and to place the same stress 
on Christian teaching. 

That the government should insist 
on doing so was the first recommen- 
dation of the Beecher Committee of 
1949, whose report now has become 
government policy and forms the 
basis of a new and bolder effort to 
meet the vast needs of African educa- 
tion in Kenya. The committee noted 
evidence of a breakdown of moral 
standards in African society in recent 
years which the present school prod- 
uct seems unable to put right. 

The report makes 148 recommen- 
dations drastically altering the po- 
tential scope and method of African 
education. It urges that every single 
satisfactory primary school should 
quickly be brought into the “aided” 
category. In 1949 there were 840 pri- 
mary schools in Kenya that were 
aided monetarily, and there were 
1,300 struggling along unaided. Half 
the 5,600 African “teachers” were 
untrained. 

The report proposes that there be 
2,000 aided primary schools plus 340 
new intermediate schools. The avail- 
ability of primary education is to be 
just about doubled. Secondary educa- 
tion enrollment is to be increased 
from 300 to 960 students by 1957. 

A unified teaching service is to be 
established. All teachers are to be able 
to get training. It is proposed to tre: 
ble the numbers of African teachers 
holding the qualifications of a two- 
year training course. 

Some 90 intermediate girls’ board- 
ing schools are planned. 
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The demand for schools is great 


A new building program is likely 
to cost nearly £1,500,000. 

Agriculture is to become a major 
subject at all schools. New technical 
colleges are to open. 

The colonial government's share 
of the cost of the expanded school 
program may rise from £400,000 to 
£700,000. Local native councils are 
expected to find £300,000 as their 
share of expenses in 1960, against 
£180,000 today and £88,000 in 1946. 

Africans are inclined to overlook 
the full financial implications of an 
extensive education scheme. Some 
districts, in their enthusiasm for 
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school building programs, already 
have run into financial difficulties. 
Others have skimped equally impor- 
tant local development projects in 
other fields to spend more on schools, 
which they may not be able to staff. 

The central government, if it is to 
make still further contributions, will 
have to raise taxes by substantial 
amounts. The total British and In- 


dian populations combined number 
only 160,000. It is considered doubt- 
ful whether the 5,000,000 Africans 
‘could raise much more themselves 
than they do. Scholars already pay 
school fees. 
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The Beecher Committee  main- 
tained that the “time has not yet come 
when African primary education 
should be made both universal and 
compulsory.”” When that time does 
come the committee added, education 
might also be provided free. 

Others out here think that the full 
cost of primary education could and 
should be met from public funds, 
even if this were to involve further 
all-round sacrifices. This movement 
is backed by local African opinion, 
which already has shown that it can 
have a strong enough effect to cause 
changes of policy. 

An indication of the speed with 
which things are changing here may 
be gained from the fact that the 
Beecher Committee's report super- 
seded an official 10-year plan that had 
only been published in the previous 
year. 

The committee found the 10-year 
plan inadequate. 

In London, some members of the 
Labor government are wondering 
whether the plan resulting from the 
new report also may not seem inade- 
quate in a year or so. Through its ap- 
pointees on the Kenya administrative 
council, who are in a majority over 
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private members, the home govern- 
ment can at any time initiate a further 
change of policy or of tempo. 

Critics of the “rush ahead” policy 
point out that already £700,000 is 
spent on education in a year in Kenya 
and only produces 30 or 40 African 
scholars who can pass the English 16- 
year-old’s “school certificate” exami- 
nation. It seems a lot of money for a 
small result. 

The African, if he knew the facts, 
probably would reply that the pass 
figure only looks small, but actually 
is big. The percentage of Africans 
who pass the examination is much 
higher than the average for all other 
scholars. As a rule between 93 per 
cent and 95 per cent of Africans who 
sit for the examination pass it. The 
general average varies between 72 per 
cent and 82 per cent. 

The number of African children 
who fall by the way and leave class 
after a term or two, or a year or two, 
is fantastically high. But the African 
who stays at school makes the grade. 

Here maybe is the challenge to 
20th century Africa. And here may 
be found the basis of its new hopes. 


Copyright, The Christian Science 
(December 21, 1950) 


FIRST CANNIBAL: “The Chief has hay fever.” 
Second Cannibal: “Serves him right. I told him not to eat that 
grass widow.”’ 


Future 
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This is the first in a series of articles by promi- 
nent parents on the task of acquainting their 
children with facts of Negro life in America 


HOW I TOLD MY CHILD 
ABOUT RACE 


BY ST. CLAIR DRAKE 


'M ONE of those human cocktails 

made up of half a glass of West 

African Negro genes, a jigger of 
Cherokee and Carib Indian, plus a 
heavy dash of Scotch-Irish (via Bar- 
bados and Albemarle County, Va.). 
After shaking well for three centuries 
the concoction came out medium 
brown with black, frizzled, and re- 
fractory hair. My wife is composed 
mainly of brunetty Celtic Cornwall 
vintage and some Alpine German 
Swiss, resulting in so-called “good” 
chestnut brown hair and a brunette 
complexion. Karl, aged 3, and San- 
dra, aged 5, are all of this stirred to- 
gether. The result is something on 
the order of a New Orleans colored 
Creole, except for the little girl's 
hair. 

The kids have living kinsmen cov- 
cting a very wide range of human 
physical types. We live in a so-called 
mixed neighborhood in Chicago, and 
the children play with several varie- 


ST. CLAIR DRAKE, an associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Chicago’s Roosevelt 
College, is co-author of Black Metropolis, 
and is at work on his autobiography. 
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ties of Negroids, Mongoloids and 
Caucasians. From infancy they have 
been exposed to friends and visitors 
including full-blooded Africans, 
Japanese, Chinese and East Indians, 
couples composed of white fathers 
and colored mothers, colored fathers 
and white mothers, as well as the 
more conventional marital combina- 
tions. I cite all this simply to indi- 
cate that our kids must have, from 
the outset, formed the impression 
that diversity of physical type is a 
normal human condition and that it 
is perfectly proper for them to eat, 
drink, make merry, and marry with- 
out respect to anatomical differences. 

We've watched carefully to see 
when awareness of these physical dif- 
ferences would begin to excite ques- 
tions. Karl hasn't started tossing his 
yet. Sandra started about a year ago. 
It all began when a new Negro boy 
moved next door, and a white mem- 
ber of the backyard play-group began 
to call him “Chocolate.” My wife 
pointed out firmly that his name was 
not “Chocolate,” but Kenneth. The 
little white girl then turned vindic- 
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tively on Sandra and began to chant 
tauntingly, “Sandra is a colored girl! 
Sandra is a colored girl!’ Sandra 
looked bewildered and said, “What 
color am I?’ A little later in the day 
the white playmate, while watching 
Sandra getting her hair combed, re- 
marked provocatively, “Sandra has 
colored hair!” Now Sandra had al- 
ways been rather proud of her brown 


skin. Having seen people cooking - 


themselves in the sun to get a tan, 
she had once asked, “Mommy, if I 
stay out in the sun all the time can I 
be the tannest of anybody around 
* here?” Again she had asked, with 
reference to a very dark Negro boy, 
"Can I be as tan as Billy, if I really 
stay in the sun?’” But now she has 
her doubts. Questions about skin 
color arise occasionally—"Why is 
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daddy browner than I am?” and 
“Which color is it best to be?” 

In handling that last query, I've 
tried the animal analogy approach, 
“Do you like Pewee?’’ (That's the 
white dog down the street.) 

“Oh yes.” 

“Do you like Christopher?” 
(That's the big shaggy gray sheep 
dog belonging to a neighbor.) 

“Sure, daddy.” 

“Do you like Goldie?’ (That's 
the nice collie that lets the children 
sit on his back.) Of course she likes 
him. Then—'‘Well one color of dog 
isn’t any better than another is it?’ 
Her “No” reveals that she is con- 
vinced at the intellectual level that 
skin color makes neither better dogs 
nor men. But what’s really bother- 
ing her is why all people don’t make 
the same appraisal. 

How do you explain race prejudice 
to a kid? Do you say, “Some bad 
people don’t like colored people,” ot 
“Some silly people don’t like colored 
people.” Or do you say, “Wait un- 
til you grow up and I'll explain,” 
Up to date, I haven’t made any fron- 
tal attack on this one. I've been si- 
dling up to the question through a 
little elementary history and geogra- 
phy. Most of the darkest people 
originally lived in a place called Af 
rica. Most of the yellow ones lived 
in a place called Asia. Most of the 
real light ones lived in a place called 
Europe. The reddish ones — you 
know, the Indians—lived here in 
America. Now they are all living here 
together, and they've been mixing 
up like water-colors in your water 
dish. I think the next step is to say, 
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“Just like some children don't like 
each other, so some Europeans 
haven't liked Africans and they've 
said ‘Your color isn’t as good as 
mite,” just like you sometimes act 
nasty and say to some kid, ‘Your doll 
isn't as good as mine.’”’ I haven't 
sprung this approach yet, but I will 
next time she brings the matter up. 

Our policy is not to initiate discus- 
sions about race, and not to talk 
about the “race problem’”’ in front of 
the kids. We feel that Negro fami- 
lies expose the kids to full-scale dis- 
cussions about Jim Crow and segrega- 
tion much too soon. They'll get it in 
the face soon enough without having 
to listen to it at every meal. On the 
other hand, we try to be open and 
frank, and to discuss the matter with- 
out nervousness, if they bring it up. 
I believe that education about race 
like education about sex should be 
administered in small doses, at the 
child's demand. There’s no need in 
wing the term “‘race’’ at all in these 
discussions. Kids don’t see races, 
they see individuals who differ from 
one another. We can teach the values 
of defensive racial solidarity and of 
race pride later. At this age, what a 
kid needs to learn is the simple fact 
that being some specific color is not 
anything to be either ashamed of or 
proud of. The child needs reassur- 
ance that being the color he is is 
nothing to feel insecure about. 

In achieving the goal of teaching 
ichild that it is normal to be differ- 
ent, and that one kind of physical 
ype is as good as another, one fights 
itunning battle against the writers 
of children’s story books. (Half of 
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them are actually vicious.) Over and 
over the forces of evil are pre- 
sented as “dark” and “black.” The 
attractive heroes are mainly little 
blonde cuties—Goldielocks and Snow 
Whites. What happens to the bad 
brothers in the King of the Golden 
River? Of course, they get turned 
into black stones. 

And what happens when we let 
little Sandra pick out a book at the 
University of Chicago Book Store? 
She runs straight for Little Black 
Sambo! At home that night, papa 
insists upon reading the story as 
Little Brown Bambo. But I cant 
win. A few days later she wants to 
know why the same pictures in a 
playmate’s book all go with a story 
called Little Black Sambo. Ym sure 
I was regarded with great suspicion 


until by chance a kid’s plastic phono- 


graph record appeared with the same 
story as Brave Little Sambo. Then I 
was all confused. What did I really 
object to in the title, the word 
“black” or the word ‘‘Sambo’’? 
Somebody ought to write some decent 
kid's books showing children of all 
races playing together, and occa- 
sionally referring to ‘‘cute little Peter 
with his smooth ebony black skin 
and his nice crinkly hair” and ‘“‘beau- 
tiful Susan whose dark brown skin 
glistened after her warm bath,”” and 
“that golden brown little girl with 
curly black hair and deep black 
eyes.” 

And why do all one’s friends in 
the first year of the kid’s life shower 
her with highly attractive blonde 
dolls and never think of a colored 
doll? (I'll admit that nobody in my 
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set can afford a Patty Jo and that 
most of the rest of the junk is on 
the Aunt Jemima and Topsy side. 
(Grandma in Virginia did send an 
Indian squaw that helped.) So, later 
on, the colored parent considers 
sneaking in a few decent colored 
dolls, shivering for fear the kid will 
say, “I don’t like that old black 
doll.’’ Doll makers, attention! Give 
us parents some reasonably priced, 
attractive colored dolls, and for heav- 
en’s sake don’t make them all cafe au 
lait. Even the Negro manufacturers 
act as if they think a really dark 
brown doll baby won't sell. (The 
Jackie Robinson doll baby is a sig- 
nificant exception. ) 

So, we don’t get much help from 
the publishers of children’s books 
and the makers of dolls in our little 
educational venture. And, phono- 
graph records can trip you too. San- 
dra’s favorites are a bunch of Ste- 
phen Foster items. What do you an- 
swer when she says ‘Daddy, what's 
a darky?” Answer: ‘That's a word 
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used to apply a long time ago to 
some people from Africa that were | 
brought to America, But it isn’t con- 
sidered a nice word.” Query: ‘Then 
why is it on the record?’ I give up! 
Sandra starts to school soon— 
a mixed public school. I'm waiting 
for the barrage of questions — 
“What's a nigger?” ‘What's a 
kike?”’ aren't Negroes all the 
same color?” can't I havea | 
skin like Susan's?” I’m waiting for 
those moments when I'll have to start 
combatting the internal color-line, 
when Sandra starts to say, “I don't 
like those old nappy-headed black 
girls,” or “Gee, isn’t Bobby black?” 
I think I can handle most of the 
questions except the $64 one, “Dad. | ¢ 
dy why did I have to get the kind | ! 
of hair you have instead of that f ¢ 
nice kind that mamma and both my | 2 
grandmas have?”’ I wonder, too! I | 5 
guess I'll just say, “Don’t know, 


kiddo! You better ask Santa Claus | | 
to bring one of those straightening | 1 
irons next Christmas.” 
a 
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A NEGRO SPEAKER addressing a-select audience in exclusive 
Back Bay section of Boston, said, “Your ancestors came to America 
on the Mayflower. Mine came here on a slave ship. But we are all " 
in the same boat now.” ki 
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MILESTONES 
IN 
AMERICAN 

HISTORY 


N April, 1740, occurred the first slave insurrection in the United States. 
The underlying cause of the rebellion was the prevailing disregard for 
decency in the treatment of slaves. White men could—and did—kill black 
men without provocation. Heavy punishment was meted out to anyone 
caught instructing Negroes. Slave homes were regularly searched for run- 
aways and stolen goods, and any white man had the power to disperse a 
Negro gathering. Many masters failed to provide sufficient clothing and food. 
On the 22nd of April, a mob of Negroes from Stone, South Carolina, 
led by a slave named Cato, banded together with slaves from adjacent com- 
munities on a 12-mile march of murder and pillage. First they fell upon a 
warehouse, killed two white guards and took over arms and ammunition. In 
ablaze of martial glory, with drums a-throb and banners waving, they con- 
tinued their journey. Crashing into homes, they killed entire families and 
burned property to the ground. Every white ill-fated enough to cross their 
path was slain. 

As they marched, other Negroes swelled their number. South Carolina's 
Governor Bull barely escaped their wrath, for the honorable gentleman, rid- 
ing on horseback from Charleston, was fortunate enough to see them before 
they saw him, and was prudent enough to wheel about and flee in unguberna- 
torial haste. In the city of Wiltown a warning was flashed and the militia 
called out. Thrilled by their success and inspired by rum taken from the 
homes of victims, the insurrectionists paused in an open field to make merry 
and dance. In the midst of this hilarity, troops descended upon the rebels, 
killing several and capturing many others. 

This bloody sortie—and others which followed—demonstrated to North 
and South that Negro slaves were not chattels, but humans and presaged the 
kind of courage and daring with which they would join the fight to loose 
their own shackles in a war which threatened to rend the nation. 
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A top educator found that dropping racial taboos 
at the University of Chicago brought none of the 


administrative problems they had so long feared 


HOW OUR COLLEGE 
ENDED RACIAL BIAS 


BY ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


E SAY that higher education 

in the United States is free. It 

is free—if you have the money 
to pay for it. That is, you can go— 
you used to be able to go—to an in- 
stitution like the University of Illi- 
nois for a fee of $75 a year. That was 
the good old days. But even in those 
good old days, unless you had another 
thousand dollars a year to live on, 
and unless your family could dispense 
with your earnings, you were de- 
barred by your economic situation 
from availing yourself of the oppor- 
tunities of even a state-supported in- 
stitution. 

We are accustomed to think that 
we are ahead of the world in provid- 
ing free higher education. But this 
is far from true. In many European 
countries, more recently in England, 
worthy students are being granted a 
subvention that enables them to live 
as well as study. 

The racial barriers to education— 
~ ROBERT M. HUTCHINS is an assist- 
ant director of the Ford Foundation. This 
article is part of a speech he made at 
the Regional Conference of Educators just 


prior to his resignation as Chancellor of 
the University of Chicago. 
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are well 


and the religious barriers 
known to all of us. 

Now, the usual answer to these 
problems is that nothing can be done. 
The reason why is—money is always 
involved. The one final, conclusive 
answer to any educational proposal is 
that it will cost money. If it can be 
represented that any educational 
change will reduce the income of the 
institution, it is fatal to the proposal. 

Twenty years ago, the University 
of Chicago did not allow Negro 
women to live in dormitories. There 
were no Negro children in the labo- 
ratory schools. There were no Negro 
students in the medical school, no Ne- 
gro patients in the hospitals. When 
a very distinguished and cultivated 
Hindu—he spoke better English than 
the chancellor!—was proposed for 
appointment to the faculty, it was 
said that he, of course, could not be- 
long . . . and if he did belong he 
could not belong to the Quadrangle 
Club, which is very exclusive ... 
all this because he was black. 

We were told that if the Negro 
women were permitted to live in the 
dormitories, all the white women 
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would move out. The white women 
paid tuition and room rent and it 
would be fatal to the University’s 
financial future if this revenue were 
lost. 

Negro women were taken into the 
dormitories. The white women stayed 
on. The revenue of the University 
did not suffer. 

We were informed that if Negro 
children were admitted to our labo- 
ratory schools all the white children 
would be taken out and we would be 
faced with discontinuing the schools 
or running them as an entirely Ne- 
gro institution. Negro children were 
admitted—and the white children 
stayed on. 

We were told that Negro students 
could not be admitted to our medical 
school because our patients would 
not permit Negroes to look after 
them. (And if we had no patients 
we would have no medical school.) 
But Negro medical students have 
been admitted and the patients still 
line up. In fact, our problem still is 
how to find accommodations for all 
the patients who want to get in. 

The real problem of Negro medi- 
cal students is the difficulty of finding 
those who have had a sufficiently 
good economic background to get a 
suficiently good preliminary educa- 
tion so that they can pass a rigorous 
medical program. 

In the same way, we were told that 
if Negro patients were admitted to 
the hospital the medical school would 
have to close because no white pa- 
tient would ever ask for our service 
again. It was pointed out to us that 
there are 350,000 Negroes just across 
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Cottage Grove Avenue from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago hospitals; they 
would storm the place every morning 
at eight o'clock and white patients 
would never be able to get near it. 

Negro patients are admitted now. 
They are not admitted on a segre- 
gated basis. And the result has been 
that there has been no result at all. 

I have been in educational admin- 
istration for more years than I care to 
count. I have never seen any proposal 
of this type made for which the same 
dreary answer has not been given: 
“This will be fatal to us because it 
will reduce our revenue.” And yet, 
I have never seen a proposal of this 
kind carried through where it had the 
slightest bad effect, either on the 
finances of the institution, or on the 
intellectual, moral qualities of the en- 
terprise. 

In short: there is no reason why 
we should not do the things we know 
we ought to do. 

One of the more encouraging as- 
pects of the past 25 years in Ameri- 
can society has been the progress 
made by labor. (Perhaps the prog- 
ress has gone too far, as I am inclined 
to think every spring—or is it every 
fall?—-when John L. Lewis delivers 
his annual ultimatum!) Certainly 
the change has been tremendous since 
the days that I remember as a boy, 
when the question was whether we 
could have the eight-hour day in the 
steel industry without bankrupting 
the nation. 

I recall that when I was a member 
of the Yale debating team in 1921, 
we lost every debate. The reason we 
lost was not that we weren’t the bet- 
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Students picketed the University of Chicago 
to prove bias policies were unpopular 


ter debators, but that we always had 
the affirmative of the proposition, 
“Resolved that industry should recog- 
nize the labor unions.” In 1921 that 
was as revolutionary a suggestion as 
would be the suggestion today that 
the United Nations should be turned 
into a real world government. 

The truths inscribed on our hearts 
are, I think, the truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which include 
the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal. The task that we have is 
“not merely to repeat these proposi- 
tions, but to show that this truth is 
one that we are prepared to put into 
operation; notably put it into opera- 
tion in those institutions which are 
dedicated to the propagation of our 
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ideals: our colleges and schools. 
The thing about the Declaration of 
Independence that always strikes me 
is Thomas Jefferson's insistence on 
the “‘self-evidence’ of his proposi- 
tions. His propositions are self-evi- 
dent; they are not self-explanatory; 
they are certainly not self-operating. 
He expected the instantaneous ad- 
herence of mankind because he 
thought that these propositions were 
inscribed on every human heart—and 
I think they are. I think that these 
propositions would awaken today the 
same response throughout the world 
that they awakened in Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s day. But in order to have 
that response, we need not repeat 
these phrases; we must live them. 
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It is hard to tell who won the battle that afternoon, 
Tucker, who found the courage to face his worst enemy, 
or his litthe Negro playmate, the explosive Teaberry 


AFTERNOON 
IN DEER MEADOW 


BY JOHN BELL CLAYTON 
Reprinted from Collier's 


ATHER had driven the top- 

down Model T on up to the pub- 

lic road and Tucker had hopped 
out to open the big rusty iron gate 
when from behind them, whizzing 
across the meadow toward them, 
came Teaberry, looking less like a 
little Negro girl than, from that dis- 
tance, a hornet trying to fly out of a 
skimpy checked dress, or a small bird 
set flying with the injunction that 
periodically it must touch the ground 
as a guarantee it would not fly away 
and be seen no more. 

Before Tucker could close the gate 
after Father had driven through, the 
figure had sailed across the quarter- 
mile of meadow and, with neither 
leap nor spring, had simply soared 
up into the back of the car and was 
sitting there; she was not even breath- 
ing hard, 

“How do you do, Miss Teaberry,” 
Father said broadly. “I gather that 
you're goin’ with us.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Kin 1?” 

Tucker climbed back into the front 
seat beside Father. 
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“Do you suppose,” Father said to 
Teaberry, ‘that you could look after 
my son and heir up there in that big 
town?” 

“Yes,’’ she said. 

“All right,”” Father said. 
put.” 

Tucker was a little annoyed with 
Teaberry. They were on their way 
to the upper farm at Deer Meadow 
and he wanted to make the trip alone 
with Father. He was ten years old— 
that age when a man likes to be with 
other men—but Teaberry who was 
only nine, still tagged at his heels, 
just as she had done since the day 
her mother had come to cook for 
them, six years before. 

The clay-and-gravel road skirted 
the irregular base of Dunlap Moun- 
tain. As the car wormed over and 
around hills and low ridges, it left 
behind a yellowish column of Vir- 
ginia dust. Now and then they 
passed a shanty with its log stable 
and two or three pieces of broken- 
down farm equipment standing out 
in the sun. That part of the valley 
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was poorman’s country and moon- 
shiners’ country. 

As they neared the village, Tucker 
looked around at Teaberry. She sat 
immobile on the seat, legs stretched 
out beyond the edge of the cushion, 
her left fist clenched upon something. 

“What you got in your hand?” he 
asked. 

“Ain't got nuthin’ that ‘mounts 
to nuthin’ much.” 

“You have too. 
a cricket ?” 

“Ain't got no cricket. Ain't got 
nuthin’ much.” She looked a little 
like a slightly oversized cricket her- 
self. Her eyes had that wide-open 
but guarded, buggy stare, looking 
toward the excitement and mystery 
ot the village to which she had been 
no more than a half-dozen times in 
her lite. 

“Tumblebug ?” 

“Ain't got no tumblebug neither. 
Don't ‘mount to nuthin’.”’ 

Tucker knew by her extreme in- 
nocence that it was something impor- 
tant. 

“All right, don’t tell me,” he said, 
turning back. “T’ll get a secret from 
you too and I won't tell you for a 
couple of years.” 

Deer Meadow consisted of 25 or 
30 dwellings, the flour mill, Mr. 
Walter Lange’s store, the school- 
house, blacksmith shop, Baptist 
church, colored church, and the big 
“shed that the Holy Rollers used as a 
church. The village lay in the shape 
of an elbow, part of it along the Co- 
lonial Springs Pike and the other part 
along the Valley Road. A creek wan- 
dered down through the middle of it. 


What you got— 
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At this season the creek was dry ex- 
cept for a stagnant pool here and 
there. 

They passed the school. Imme- 
diately Tucker envied Teaberry; she 
had never had to go to school a single 
day. He hated school, and hated 
the impression it gave him as they 
passed. His very first day at school 
had been cruel. Even now it hung 
obnoxious in his memory. He had a 
Teddy bear. He carried it with him 
a good deal and at night he slept 
with it. 

He had gone to school with the 
Teddy bear stuffed in his shirt. When 
the bell rang for the first recess and 
he went into the schoolyard with the 
others, the very first thing he was 
aware of—as his initiation into play 
with his fellow pupils—was the shock 
and indignity of his face hitting the 
hard-packed earth. A burly, stumpy 
older boy named Pudge Mapes had 
jumped on his back, thrown him 
down, and pulled the Teddy bear 
from his shirt and committed upon 
him a series of indignities. During 
the next five days Pudge caught 
Tucker and pinioned him to the 
earth eight times. And Tucker, help- 
less and bewildered at the uneven 
terms nature had arranged, had to 
lie there in a kind of wilting and 
raging sickness. 

Father turned into the pike and 
they drove a quarter-mile southward 
to the big frame semi-colonial house 
and high white fence that marked 
off from the ordinary world another 
possession of the Englishes’. 

When Father stopped before the 
front gate, the children hopped out 
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and went through the broad, un- 
mowed yard. Tucker conducted Tea- 
berry around to the shed that con- 
tained the acetylene lighting plant. 
He opened the door and tried to get 
her to look at the complicated drum- 
like apparatus filled with acrid-smell- 
ing carbide. She would do no more 
than peek; she said it smelt bad and 
looked like it was going to blow up. 
They went on around to the side 
porch and climbed the outside stairs 
tothe upper floor of the house, which 
was of unusual interest since it was 
absolutely bare because Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaylor, who looked after this, “the 
upper place,’’ could not afford to buy 
carpets or furniture for it. 

As they went along the bare upper 
hallway, an odd feeling came to 
Tucker. This house had once been 
his home—he did not know when or 
for how long. His memory of life 
in it was chaotic. There was an air, 
a faint echoing strangeness, about 
these barren rooms, the whole place, 
his previous existence there. He re- 
membered he had been frail and ill 
and without friends. He remembered 
having made a practice of wandering 
off to a back field alone and watching 
and listening to the killdee birds with 
their weird, unsociable screeching. 

Now he pushed open a door and 
immediately he remembered Miss 
Hudson, who had been his first 
teacher in school and who had lived 
at his home that year. Frail, like 
himself, and lonely amid the moun- 
tains, she had been very fond of him; 
he had often come to this room and 
she had read to him from Alice in 
Wonderland; at times she had cried 
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all of a night without apparent cause. 

“You know somethin’ ?” he said to 
Teaberry. 

“What?” 

‘Somethin’ terrible happened right 
here in this very room.” 

“What happen?” 

“My teacher went crazy right here 
in this room. She's in the asylum.” 

Very slowly her head turned in in- 
spection of walls and corners, as she 
looked for marks of violence, traces 
of catastrophe. The fireplace was 
empty and bare except for a little 
soot that had dropped into it out of 
the chimney. The small white roses 
on the wallpaper had almost faded 
out of sight. It was almost as if the 
room had never been lived in, as if 
Miss Hudson had been a shadow, an 
abstraction. 

“What for?” 

“T don’t know what for,” he said 
soberly. ‘‘God just made her go 
crazy.” 

Teaberry’s eyes came back from the 
cautious inspection. 

“T don’t like it in here,” she said. 
“Le’s us go down to that store.” 

“What for? We haven't got any 
money.” 

“I got some,” she said mysteri- 
ously. 

“You haven’t got any money.’ He 
looked at her closely. 

She nodded solemnly. 

“Where'd you get any money?” 

“TI got some,” she said. 

“Is that what you got there’n your 
hand? You got some money in your 
hand?” 

She nodded. 

“Show’t to me.” 
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She shook her head. 

“Come on—open up your hand 
and lemme see it!’’ 

She held the hand tightly clenched. 
“T got it.” 

“You swear?” 

“Hope t'die!”’ 

“All right,” he said incredulously, 
“but we get in the store and you 
haven't got any money you'll drop 


dead right there on the spot. You 
know that, don’t you?” 

“T knows it.” 

“All right then, come on. Beat 


you!” He ran through the hall and 
down the porch stairs and lit out 
around the house for the gate but she 
had overtaken him and passed him 
before he reached it and he did not 
catch up with her until he was at the 
blacksmith shop, where she had 
stopped and was watching Mr. George 
Barlow pounding a red-hot piece of 
iron into shape on the anvil. Mr. 
George was shirtless and the sleeves 
of his long union suit came to his 
wrists and he wore a dirty leather 
apron; he hit the hot iron with strong 
shaping blows that sent out strings 
of crimson and amber sparks like 
those from a Roman candle and made 
the anvil itself dance and sing. He 
twisted his head this way and that 
to study his work as it progressed. 

They watched him until he plunged 
the iron into the cooling tub; at the 
unfamiliar hiss and spew of steam, 
*Teaberry bolted—soared down the 
road with that astonishing movement 
of a low-flying bird—and when 
Tucker reached her again she was 
waiting for him in front of Mr. 
Lange's store. 
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They went up the steps and across 
the porch and opened the screen 
door. The store-odor was magnifi- 
cent. The floor had been oiled a cou- 
ple of weeks previously and traces of 
the oil odor remained. But there 
must have been 50 other odors, indi- 
vidual and blended—coffee, tobacco, 
leather, binder twine, liniment, cough 
sirup, and even the mail in the post 
office. 

The clerk, Joe Gaines, was behind 
the counter. He was a big man with 
curly black hair and solemn, tender 
eyes that blinked a great deal. 

Tucker and Teaberry edged up to 
the counter. Joe was leaning back 
against the shelves, smoking a ciga- 
rette and perspiring, one foot 
propped against the counter and a 
pencil stuck behind his right ear. He 
removed his foot and leaned over 
the counter, 

“All right, children,” he said, 
“you all want somethin’ ?” 

“Some pop, I guess,” Tucker said. 

“Where's the money comin 
from?” 

“Teaberry here's got it.” 

Joe looked at Teaberry. “You got 
money enough to get pop with, Tea- 
berry?” 

“Yes.” 

“You lemme see it. 
you got?” 

“I got plenty.” 

“Lemme see it. Open up your 
hand. You got as much as ten 
cents?” 

“Yes.” 

“You not goin’ to fool me now? 
You not goin’ to get the pop and 
then open up your hand and not 
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have anything in it?” 

“No.” 

“All right,” Joe said. “What kind 
of pop you want?” 

“Strawberry,” Tucker said. “You 
want strawberry too, Teaberry?” 

“That'll do all right,” she said. 

Joe made his way over to the soft- 
drink box at the end of the counter. 
His feet were always sore from corns 
and bunions, and he had developed 
apeculiar dainty way of walking, like 
awoman. He fished around until he 
found two bottles of strawberry and 
brought them out dripping and 
wiped them off and opened them 
and brought them back and handed 
one to each of them. “All right now, 
Teaberry,” he said, “how about the 
money ?”” 

Tucker drained his bottle of pop 
almost immediately. Teaberry daw- 
dled with hers, the neck of the bot- 
tle far in her mouth, her round eyes 
on Joe. 

“How about that money, Tea- 
berry 

The bottle came out of her mouth. 
"I wants somethin’ else too,’’ she 
said, 

“What else you want?” Joe said. 

Teaberry was looking around the 
shelves. ‘“Some of that yaller stuff,” 
she said. 

“What yellow stuff?” Joe asked 
her. 

"I fergit what you calls it.” 


“You know what she’s talkin’ 
about, Tucker?’ Joe asked. 
"No, sir,” Tucker said. ‘What 


d'ya want, Teaberry ?” 
“T can’t call to mind the name of 
it,” she said. 
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“Candy?” Joe asked. 

“No, not exactly candy. 
kinda like candy.” 

“You got me,” Joe said. 

“Mastard!”’ she said suddenly. 

Joe scratched his curly, moist hair. 
“What's she want?” he asked 
Tucker. 

“You want mustard, Teaberry?” 
Tucker asked her. 

“Thass it,” she said. The bottle 
went back into her mouth. 

“Your mother want a jar of mus- 
tard?’ Joe asked. ‘Is that what you 
want?” 

She nodded gravely, the bottle 
bobbing up and down before her 
face. 

“IT expect you better lemme see 
that money,” Joe said. ‘You open 
up your hand a little ways and 
lemme peek at it.” 

She took the bottle from her 
mouth. “I want my goods first,” she 
said righteously. 

“All right now,” Joe said, “I’m 
goin’ to give it to you and if you 
haven't got 20 cents altogether the 
badman’ll get you.” 

He turned and reached a jar of 
mustard from the shelf and shoved 
it toward her. Promptly, Teaberry 
laid the clenched hand up on the 
counter and very slowly brought it 
open. There was in it—not a coin 
but, tightly wadded, an astonishing 
—an impossible piece of currency. 
At the same time her hand shot out 
and snatched the jar of mustard. 

“What's coming off here?’ Joe 
said. He flattened the bill out and 
then took it up in his hands and ex- 
amined it. Then he leaned over the 
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counter. “What'd you fool me like 
that for?” he said with terrible se- 
verity. “I don’t know what I’m go- 
in’ to have to do to you.” He turned 
and sang out toward the back of the 
store, “Walter! Call up the sheriff!” 

“Hah?” Mr. Lange said idly. Mr. 

Lange sat behind the back counter, 
playing solitaire with a worn pack 
of cards on a board on his lap. He 
played solitaire all during business 
hours except to sort the mail and an- 
swer the party line when it rang. 
- “Tell him to come out here,” Joe 
said, “and get this little girl for 
goin’ around passin’ thousand-dollar 
Confederate bills!” 

Teaberry held onto the jar of mus- 
tard with one hand and with the other 
kept the nearly finished bottle of pop 
shoved far back into her mouth. The 
pink contents flowed and gurgled. 
She did not take her solemn eyes 
off Joe. 

“What'm I goin’ to do with you?” 
Joe said, leaning down and looking 
close into her face. 

Teaberry kept on drinking, no ex- 
pression crossing her face even after 
she had finished and handed the 
empty bottle to Joe—and he leaning 
and looking directly at her with that 
terrible severity broken only now and 
then by a peculiar welling sputter 
and the rapid blinking of his eyes. 

In his bureau drawer at home 
Tucker had, in a package, $58,000 
- of the Confederate money which had 
once belonged to Grandfather Mc- 
Cantland. He remembered having 
given her the bill last Christmas 
when it occurred to him that she 
had only one dress and little else. 
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“Come on, Teaberry!’’ he said on 
sudden inspiration. “‘Let’s go play.” 
Teaberry kept looking steadily at 


Joe. “I ain’t movin’ nowheres,”’ she | 
said slowly, ‘‘till thishere man gives | 


me my change.” 

Everyone in the whole world 
knew, of course, that the simplest 
short cut to riches was through sav. 
ing the tin foil found in discarded 
cigarette packages in front of, be- 
hind and under Mr. Lange’s store. 
Tucker was exploring the region 
bounded by creek bank, woodshed, 
sawdust pile and rear of store. Tea- 
berry dogged along after him; the 
mustard jar was open now and her 
finger was dipping into it systemati- 
cally, stirring, lading itself and then 
coming out yellow and entering the 
lips. 

He was searching through the lit- 
ter of cartons, boxes, cans and other 
debris at the foot of the sawdust 
pile when Mr. Lange’s youngest son, 
Hoy, came around the corner of the 
woodshed from the direction of the 
creek, carrying an alder fishing pole. 
He was a sharp, slightly contemptu- 
ous boy, so tall and lean at the age 
of nine that he did not look like a 
member of his own family. He had 
a peculiar reckless self-possession 
about him; sometimes he was taciturn 
and then at other times he would 
shout in hoarse familiarity at men 
with teams, and even women in bug- 
gies, passing by. 

“Catch anything?” Tucker asked 
him. 

“Nah,” Hoy said disgustedly. 
“Nothin’ down there but tadpoles 
and a coupla chubs. Whatcha dig: 
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gin’ around in that trash for?” 

“Lookin’ for tin foil,’ Tucker told 
him. 

“Whatcha want that stuff for?” 

“Get 50 pounds of it and send it 
toa man in Richmond and he'll send 
you a lot of money for it.” 

“Ah puht!"” Hoy said. ‘That 
stuff’s worth about two cents a 
pound. Takes you six years to save 
up a pound.” He glanced at Tea- 
berry. ‘What's your name?” 

“Teaberry Williams.” 

“Whatcha eatin’ that mustard for? 
You starvin’ ?”” 

Teaberry shook her head, dipped 
into the jar, dabbed with the finger, 
and inserted it in her mouth. She 
and Hoy sized each other up, Hoy 
looking at her peculiarly, tentatively. 

“I bet you never had the right 
kind of bait,” Tucker said to Hoy. 

“Had worms,’ Hoy said. “Been 
anything in one of them piddlin’ 
holes I'da caught it.” 

They started walking up an area- 
way between the store and a low red 
frame building that had been the 
old store and now was used as a 
warehouse. As they came around the 
corner of the building, Hoy’s older 
brother, Harvey, was bent down over 
his collection of dry-cell batteries on 
the porch of the warehouse. He had 
about a dozen batteries all hooked 
together by a complicated network 
of wires. He was too busy to give 
them more than passing notice. He 
was 11 years old, fat and serious; he 
was engaged in shifting wires about 
on the various positive and negative 
poles. 

Hoy went on into the warehouse 
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to put his pole away. Tucker spot- 
ted an empty cigarette package in 
the dust at the edge of the porch. 
He retrieved it, shook the tin foil 
reasonably clean of dust and added 
it to the small roll he had collected. 

Teaberry stood on the plank cat- 
walk connecting the store and the 
warehouse, gazing unblinking at Har- 
vey, the finger entering the mouth, 
being licked and sucked clean and 
removed and then plunged into the 
jar again. 

“What you doin’?”” she asked 
finally. 

Harvey looked up at her. ‘Tryin’ 
to get High Tension,” he said. 

“What's 

“Just High Tension—that’s all,” 
Harvey said. 

“Aw.” She supposed it to have 
something to do with the motion; on 
second thought, she presumed it to be 
a kind of flash—like lightning. 

Hoy came back out of the ware- 
house. “Got any fish down there 
where you live?” he asked Teaberry. 

“T guess maybe so,’ Teaberry said. 
“T ain't looked lately.” 

“We got the biggest fish you ever 
saw,” Tucker cut in. 

“What kind?” Hoy asked. 

“Pike and bass. All kinds.” 

Harvey looked up from his brain 
child. ‘When I get High Tension 
T'll go down to Blaine’s Crossing. 
and run a wire into the water and 
kill every fish in it.” 

“Hah!” Hoy said loudly at his 
brother's outrageous ideas. 

“T'd like to be down at the river 
—I could show you right now,” 
Harvey said mysteriously. 
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“Hah!” Hoy said again with the 
same loud scorn. 

“You all come on down and stay 
all night and we'll go campin’ and 
fishin’, Tucker said. 

Harvey debated the _ matter. 
“We'll have to ask Papa.” 

“What's the use askin’ bin?” Hoy 
said. “Ask Mama. Hey Mama!” 
he yelled toward the house. “Hey 
Mama! Can we go down to Tuck- 
er’s and stay all night?” 

“Gwan over't the house and ask 
her,” Harvey told him. 

“You can't catch me,” Hoy said 
suddenly to Teaberry, and he bolted 
for the yard. As he reached the gate, 
preparing for his real running, 
around the house, she was already 
there, tapping him on the back, 
without seeming to have moved, and 
he halted and looked at her in in- 
credulity before proceeding to the 
house in a sober walk. Tucker heard 
him shouting, Mama!” 

It was while they were gone that 
Tucker saw—like a sudden cloud 
across the sun—saw with anxiety and 
hatred the squat indomitable figure 
of Pudge Mapes coming down the 
road. He was clumping along with a 
section of his shirttail out in front, 
the bill of his cap turned straight up 
but his flat, square face inclined to- 
ward the dust, probably not trying 
to originate a particular despicable 
act but merely trying to select one 
from the panorama of malice that 
must have passed more or less con- 
stantly through the dim-witted brain. 

He was either 14 or 15. Whereas 
other boys of the countryside might 
not have learned to read, he, in the 
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three part-years that he had attended 
school, had never even learned the 
alphabet—and did not care. 

Pudge walked up onto the store 
porch and crossed it. At the screen 
door he stopped and looked over at 
Tucker and Harvey, then opened the 
door and went on in. Tucker had 
the primordial and honest impulse to 
slip away somewhere and hide. He 
felt almost certain that when Pudge 
came back out of the store he would 
do something. He knew that he must 
not run, and he knew he was not go- 
ing to remain in front of the ware. 
house. 

Without saying anything to Har. 
vey, he sauntered casually toward the 
Lange yard, pushed open the gate, 
went in and let the gate swing to 
behind him. 

Hoy and Teaberry were coming 
around from the back of the house. 
“Nothin’ doin’, Hoy reported. 
“Can't go. No clean B.V.D.s. Some 
other time.” 

Tucker sat down uneasily on the 
edge of the porch as Hoy and Te. 
berry ran over to play on the seesaw 
under the birch trees in the cornet 
of the yard nearest the store. The 
seesaw was a remarkable one; it was 
a long thick plank with handle bas 
at both ends and was bolted into the 
top of a short locust post sunk into 
the ground. It not only went up and 
down like ordinary seesaws but als 
went round and round like the 
merry-go-round at the County Fair 
and that was the thing that made it 
fascinating. You could imagine thi 
you really were at the fair and, with 
one person running and pushing # 
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one end of the plank and another 
pushing at the other, you could pre- 
tend you were the Colonial Springs 
daredevil Francis Taylor and the 
great Barney Oldfield whizzing 
around the fairgrounds track in the 
fastest automobile race ever wit- 
nessed by human eye. 

Such a race seemed to be what 
Hoy and Teaberry were engaging in 
except that it must have been the 
first time in the history of the fair 
that one of the drivers kept on eat- 
ing mustard while going at full 
speed; also, it resolved itself into a 
thing of starts and sudden stops and 
new preparations because Hoy no 
sooner got started than, outrun and 
puzzled, he had either to drag it to a 
stop or else let loose and jump clear 
aside as Teaberry whizzed around 
and threatened to ram into him from 
behind. 

Pudge came out of the store. He 
let the screen door slam. He had a 
quarter of a plug of chewing tobacco 
in his hand. For an instant Tucker 
had the hope that he was going on 
back up the road where he came 
from. Instead, he walked over to the 
edge of the porch and fed about half 
of the quarter plug into his jaw. He 
put the rest into his hip pocket. He 
started wallowing the chew around 
with slow, labored movements of his 
jaws, like an old-time chewer. Then 
he stuck his hands in his pockets and 
sauntered down the steps and started 
across the bare area in front of the 
warehouse. 

On the warehouse porch, Harvey 
was squatting over his High Tension 
set, his back to the road. Sauntering 
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by, Pudge suddenly planted a foot in 
Harvey's rump and pushed. Harvey 
tumbled forward over the collection 
of batteries. Pudge ambled on to- 
ward the fence, neither laughing nor 
saying a word. He didn’t even look 
back when Harvey scrambled to his 
feet, gathered up the batteries in his 
arms, trotted into the warehouse, and 
slammed the door shut and put up 
the big wooden bar. Pudge walked 
on up to the fence and planted his 
thickset, muscular bulk against it. 

Tucker had a sudden violent long- 
ing for a magic door of his own that 
he could decently enter and decently 
lock behind him to bar forever the 
Pudge Mapeses of the earth. Pudge 
lived up the road with nine wran- 
gling brothers and sisters in an old 
frame house without a rug or carpet 
on any floor or a curtain at any win- 
dow or a book in any room, eating at 
least once a day—and frequently 
twice—a meal consisting only of 
bread soaked in coffee. Leaning now 
against the fence, Pudge stood 
against this background. 

Tucker sensed it without thinking 
about it, just the way he knew he 
would be at the mercy of whatever 
whim came into Pudge’s mind. 

An arc of amber spit spun out of 
Pudge’s mouth across the fence. 

“Eeny, meeny, miney, mo,” he 
said. “Ketch a nigger by the toe.” 

Hoy let go of the seesaw and 
bawled. ““Aw shut your trap, Mapes 
—I'll punch your big snout!” 

“By the toe,” said Pudge, not look- 
ing at Hoy, moving his jaw in the 
big deliberate chew. “If she hollers 
don’t let ’er go.” 
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“Gwan crawl off somewhere and 
die, Mapes!” 

But Tucker knew already that the 
contest was not between Pudge and 
Hoy. He knew it involved himself; 
divined that, in a way, it was not a 
new episode but a revival of an old, 
familiar, hateful thing that, some- 
how, went on forever. 

Pudge leaned over the palings and 
spit, then looked up. “It’s done got 
so they ain’t no room for white folks 
around here no more,” he said. 

By the time Tucker had hopped 
up off the porch he was, in a sense, 
already fighting Pudge. He had not 
made a decision—it had been thrust 
upon him. As he crossed the yard, it 
lay before him not as a choice but as 
the only possible course of action. 


Wt 


“Shut up your big blab mouth!” 
he said across the fence. 

For the first time, Pudge looked at 
him, with a scornful, malevolent ex- 
pression, in a maddening imbecile 
condescension, almost a grin. “I can 
puke better men than some people | 
know,” he said. He swallowed air 
and belched it out and spat on the 
ground. Then he resumed his slow 
chewing. 

“You big dirty—"’ Tucker breathed, 
searching his own vocabulary for the 
words and then on beyond that and 
into Grandmother McCantland’s and 
finding them there “—ragtag mis- 
creant 

Pudge gave his full sorrel-colored 
gaze to him then, arrogant and ma- 
licious. “I don’t know what that 
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means and you don’t neither, you lit- 
tle swell-headed poop,”’ he said with 
the same thick-witted scorn. ‘But 
one thing I do know—this country’s 
gittin’ too full of you stuck-up Eng- 
lishes and your sassy niggers—’’ 

Tucker had an almost superlucid 
understanding of what he had to do 
and what would in turn happen to 
him. 

The gate opened out. It was held 
dosed by two broken plowpoints on 
achain staked into the ground. Even 
after he had known he was going to 
fight Pudge, he had dreaded the 
physical act of opening the gate, as 
if believing that the screwing of his 
courage to that one overt climactic 
act might prove the impossible part 
of it. 

Strangely, the opening of the gate 
now involved no special, separate ef- 
fort. It was almost spontaneous. It 
was accomplished in virtually the 
same motion with which he was able 
to make the charge and, with all his 
might, hit Pudge in the stomach. 

It had, exactly as he had known 
it would have, the same effect as hit- 
ting an oak stump. Pudge did not 
even grunt. And before Tucker could 
hit him the second time Pudge had 
hold of him and was whirling him 
and tossing him against the fence. 

He had expected to find himself 
lying flat on his back in the dust— 
with Pudge on top of him—flailing 
helplessly with his feet and legs, try- 
ing to fight off the handful of dirt 
which he believed Pudge was certain 
to scoop up and force into his mouth 
as the preliminary outrage. 

Instead, Pudge held him pinioned 
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against the fence. His shirt front, 
high up, was clutched and wadded 
in one of Pudge’s paws. He could 
feel the toes of both of his bare feet 
under one of Pudge’s big flat feet. 
Pudge had him thrust back, off bal- 
ance, with the one hand, pressing 
the whole forearm against his chest, 
looking down at him with that iron 
triumph, that inflexible and absolute- 
ly impervious triumph that was the 
most hateful and incomprehensible 
thing he had so far encountered in 
life. 

It was not the oppressive and hate- 
ful pressure of Pudge’s forearm 
against his chest. It was the help- 
lessness of being conquered. With 
every enraged and outraged portion 
of his heart he wanted to kill Pudge 
Mapes; he believed that, given the 
Opportunity, he was capable of it— 
knew he was, felt a certain flicker of 
solace in that deepest and most pri- 
vate knowledge. 

He was squirming desperately, try- 
ing to get his toes from under 
Pudge’s feet and at the same time 
trying to heave himself forward off 
the palings and hitting against 
Pudge’s side. It was in that period of 
squirming, pushing and hitting that 
Pudge suddenly, incredibly, with a 
single loud and then stifled grunt, 
pitched forward over him. He felt 
the smother of Pudge’s chest on his 
face and then the chest had rolled 
over and off him but a hand was 
across his face and he could not see. 

“Bug-eyed little nigger!” he heard 
Pudge breathe. 

By the time he could see, she was 
already beginning her second charge. 
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Without having lost her balance 
on the first one, without releasing her 
grasp on the mustard jar, without 
any shadow of expression on her 
face, she had already gone back to 
the warehouse porch and whirled and 
was coming again, head down, neck 
outstretched—something about her 
unavoidable and almost deadly. 

For the final ten feet she did not 
move like a human being at all. 
Her feet did not seem to touch the 
ground. She moved like a projectile. 
Pudge had turned by now. With the 
impact of her hard head against his 
belly-flesh, he emitted an explosive 
“Hooo-o-o-f-f!” and staggered back- 
ward. He must have swallowed the 
chew or a great deal of juice because 
the thick, flat, vacant face was aston- 
ished and groping—for a thought, a 
defense, a next move. By the time 
he had turned again and grabbed the 
fence, blinking in the thick process 
of attempted decision, before he 
could even side-step, the projectile 


had banged into the small of his 
back. 

He still stayed on his feet, hold. 
ing to the fence palings with both 
hands. 

He seemed to try to say something 
but instead gave a gasp; Teaberry 
had paused now, arrested herself in 
flight, on one foot, no flicker of ex. 
pression on her face. Pudge let loose 
of the fence and was moving back. 
ward toward the store, looking at all 
of them, his face now baffled and 
sullen. Suddenly he drew himself 
erect and turned and plodded off 
with the unbeaten and unbeatable de- 
meanor of one who must go some- 
where and think and then quietly 
wait six months or six years to even 
things; leaving them there, the see- 
saw stilled, the sun beating down 
around the two dusty birch trees in 
the yard, on the boys and on Tea 
berry solemnly finishing the last con- 
tents of the mustard jar. 

Copyright, Colliers (October 21, 1950) 


Climbing Jacob’s Ladder 


THE PASTOR WAS ADDRESSING the Sunday school children. 
After several minutes, he asked, “And now, is there any boy or git! 
who would like to ask me a question?” 


out: 


For a moment there was silence and then a shrill voice piped 
“Please, sir, why did the angels walk up and down Jacob's 


ladder when they had wings?” 
“Ah, I see,’ said the minister. 
answer that question?” 


“Now, would anyone like to 
Gui! 
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The key to big band success, says Buddy Johnson. 


is to give folks music they understand 
and keep it strong, loud and clear 


KEEPING 
A BIG BAND BIG 


BY JOHN S. WILSON 


Reprinted from Down Beat 


S anyone who can count up to 

ten can figure out, there are 

not as many big Negro bands 
around today as there used to be. 
That this should be so is not particu- 
larly surprising since, during almost 
any economic setback, it is almost in- 
variably the Negro who is hit first 
and hardest. The ebb in the big band 
business which followed the war has 
practically eliminated the big Negro 
band. 

Today only Duke Ellington and 
Lionel Hampton front big bands 
which are well known to the general 
public. Such still-surviving name 
leaders as Count Basie, Louis Arm- 
strong, Dizzy Gillespie, and Cab Cal- 
loway have found it more practical to 
cut down to combo size. 

Despite this, it’s still possible for 
i full-sized colored band to stay to- 
gether, work steadily, and make 
money. It’s no glory road proposi- 
tion, limitations are strict both mu- 
‘ically and audience-wise, but it can 
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be done, as a glance at the record of 
Buddy Johnson’s band will show. 

Buddy Johnson is a name that 
would probably mean nothing to mu- 
sic followers in most sections of the 
country. Yet he has recorded con- 
tinuously for Decca since he organ- 
ized his band in 1943, and he has 
kept his band working with very little 
turnover in personnel since that time. 
Prime foundation of Buddy's activity 
is a pair of lengthy one-niter tours 
annually, primarily covering the 
southern route, after each of which 
the band takes a two-week vacation 
to recuperate. 

In 1949, for instance, outside of 
these two planned vacations, the band 
was off only 18 days, some of these 
necessitated by the length of its 
jumps. Its itinerary for the year in- 
cluded 173 one-niters, 14 weeks at 
the Savoy ballroom in New York, five 
weeks playing Negro theaters in New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Detroit, and two weeks at a Broad- 
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way jazz joint. This year it will wind 
up with pretty much the same sched- 
ule, except that it will spend less time 
at the Savoy and do more one-niters. 

On his one-niters, Buddy’s guaran- 
tees run from $600 to $1,250 against 
a percentage of the gross. On the 
lower guarantees his percentage runs 
up to 65 per cent. Last year he 
grossed $300,000 on his bookings, 
which, of course, is added to by his 
income from records and his publish- 
ing house, which handles the origi- 
nals he turns out for the band. 

Buddy attributes his ability to keep 
going to persistent hard work and 
consistently aiming his output at an 
audience which he understands. 

“I’m a southern boy,” Buddy ex- 
plains, “and I remember going to 
dances when I was a kid and realizing 
that some bands made a good impres- 
sion and some made a bad impres- 
sion. People who go to dances on the 
watermelon route are closer to the 
musicians than in other parts of the 
country. Or, at least, they want to 
feel closer. The bands that don’t 
make a good impression are the ones 
that don’t get close to them. The mu- 
sic I play has a southern tinge to it. 
They understand it down there.” 

Main requisites for the music Buddy 
puts out are that the melodic line be 
clear, that it have a strong beat, and 
that it be loud. 

“They don’t want the Ellington 
type of music in the halls where I 
’ play,” Buddy says. “They want to 
hear a melody, which is why we play 
so many solos. They come to dance 
and they want to hear that beat. And 
we have to play loud because there 
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Buddy Johnson 


are no p.a. systems. The acoustics J F 
are nil. They want to hear what 
we're playing so we have to play 
louder than the echo that’s coming Fs 
back at us.” { 

Staying close to his audience means, ft 
of course, that Buddy hits all the local J w 
disc jockeys, has his bus, resplendent f vi 
with a large Buddy Johnson sign, J & 
driven up and down every street in f - 
town, and has the juke boxes checked. Fs 

“If you don’t find your records in 
the juke boxes, you know you're in 
trouble.” 

But more than that, Buddy makes 
a point of getting out on the street 
with the local cats. 

“Whenever I write a tune,” he ex 
plains, “I want to have a certain ter 
ritory in mind. To do that, when- 
ever I get to a town I get out with the 
guys and find out what's going on.” 
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In setting his sights so definitely 
on a limited area, Buddy realizes per- 
fectly well that he is pretty well rul- 
ing out the possibility of expanding 
beyond that area, but, conditions 
being what they are, he feels that it 
is the only sensible choice for him. 

“The type of music that we're play- 
ing is not what I'd call music,” he ad- 
mits. “Personally, I like classics, but 
I can’t eat classics. We're very well 
aware of what we're piaying. But 
we've set our style now and we can’t 
change it to please New York because 
our bread and butter is in the south.” 

Occasionally, in a hopeful effort to 
show that he can do it, Buddy sneaks 
in some stuff that is a few cuts above 
his normal musical efforts. A couple 
of years ago he cut a two-sided plat- 
ter of a concerto-type item called 
Far Cry. 

“It was a beautiful thing,” he says, 
“but it didn’t sell record one in the 
south. When Duke Ellington had his 
{isc jockey show, he used to play it 
and rave about it. Yet I remember 
walking into a restaurant in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and finding it in a juke 
box there. It was listed as ‘Far Cry’ 
—believe it or not, by Buddy John- 
son. 

In addition to the Negro following 
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that he has built up in the south, 
Buddy also has a strong white follow- 
ing. He has, for instance, a standing 
offer to play the senior prom at Clem- 
son college every year. Because of 
the “southern tinge” in his music, he 
feels he has a better chance to reach 
a white southern audience than any 
big name band from the north. 

“They like us at the white dances 
because we play the music they love,” 
he says. “If Sammy Kaye, for in- 
stance, plays there, he just plays Sam- 
my Kaye. That's the difference.” 

The difference was shown dramati- 
cally three years ago when Vaughn 
Monroe, then at the height of his 
popularity, and Buddy both played at 
dances in the same town on the same 
night. Monroe was playing a white 
dance, Buddy a colored dance. Buddy 
drew more white spectators to his col- 
ored dance than Monroe had in his 
entire hall. 

Even though the country-wide mar- 
ket for big Negro bands is not what 
it once was, Buddy has found that it’s 
possible for such bands to exist by 
following a well-worn economic for- 
mula. 

‘Find out what they like,” he ad- 
vises, “put it on the market, and 


you're ready for business.” 
Copyright, Down Beat (December 29, 1950) 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Roi Ottley is working on a pictorial 
history of Negro soldiers in World War II. It will be called 
''They Were There'' and will be published by Farrar, Straus and 
Young . . . Frank Yerby's newest novel is due in May from Dial Press 
and is titled ‘A Woman Called Fancy'' . . . Two new books on con- 
munism and the N Negro are due . the press this a. One by 


is published by the University “of North Carolina Press. The other 

is ''Communism and the Negro'' by a Catholic priest, Father Willian 
A. Nolan, published b by Henry Regnery Company... Newest N Negro 
celebrity to join the parade of those writing autobiographies is 
Hattie McDaniel who hopes to get hers completed by fall... Anew 
book on the Scottsboro boys, ''They Shall be Free,'' will be done 
by Allan K. Chalmers who headed the defense in the famous Alabama 
trial. The book has an introduction by Walter White and will be 
published by Doubleday . . . John Lardner's assorted New Yorker 
pieces on white hopes in the past who wanted to take away the heavy- 
weight title from Jack Johnson have been incorporated into a brok 
called ''White Hopes and Other Tigers.'' Lippincott has scheduled 
the book for May sae erg . . . Arna Bontemps has done a history 
of the Fisk Jubilee Singers ina junior volume called ''Chariot in 
the Sky'' which will be published by Winston oarae in May. 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Famous novelist Louis Bromfield is 
writing a musical which will star Pearl Bailey. It is called ''Helen 
in Memphis'' and Pearl will play the Queen of Sheba. . . Canada Lee 
has been having trouble with high blood pressure recently . a 
Ernest Hemingway may do the story for a new Broadway musical about 
Haiti and its effect on white visitors to the island. Katherine 
Dunham is to do the choreography for the show. . . 
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SPORTSCOPE *% Jackie Robinson has a new ambition: He would like 
to wind up his baseball career as a major league manager and says, 
''I know some day that someone in my race will have that honor and 
how I would love to be that person.'' Jackie is convinced he would 
make a good manager . . . One of the smartest athletes in the country 
is a New York Negro high school boy, Vernon Dixon. Not only is he 
national inter-scholastic 440 yard champ but he also recently took 
first place ina competitive examination fora scholarship in busi- 
ness administration at Manhattan College. He is a 90-plus stu- 
dent... Ernest Hemingway thinks that Jack Johnson was a far better 
fighter than either Joe Louis or Ezzard Charles and insists = 
Johnson could have kayoed Ezzard Charles in a single round . 
Although he was never up to his newspaper clippings in 1950, Don 
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Newcombe rated a $6,000 pay boost this season, bringing his salary 
for '51 up to $20, 000 . . . Johnny Bratton established some kind of 
a new record by earning more than $100,000 before he was 21 and 
spending practically all of it. Although he is the top contender 
for the welterweight crown now, he is really scrimping for pen- 
nies. . . One of Ezzard Charles' favorite books, the one which he 
keeps in his room at all times, is ''Freud and his Times'' which he 
has been reading to learn more about psychoanalysis... 


~ 


FLICKER TICKER * The new Arch Oboler movie called ''Five'' is 
a story about five survivors of a world atomic war; one of the five 
is a Negro . . . Ruby Dee landed a swell role originally intended 
for Lena Horne in MGM's thriller ''The Tall Target'' starring Dick 
Powell . . . The film version of ''Cry the Beloved Country'' star- 
ring Canada Lee and Sidney Poitier has been completed in Sout 
Africa and is being edited and scored by Zoltan Korda. . . Twentiet! 
Century-Fox has paid $25,000 for the screen rights to ' White Hite Witc 
Doctor, '' a novel about a woman doctor in the Belgia n Congo 4 
Humphrey B ogart and Katharine Hepburn will co-star ina movie based 

S. Forrester's novel, ''African Queen,'' which will be done 
- anise in Africa . . . Lillian Randolph has a bit in the new 
Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis picture ''That's My Boy'' .. . Billy 
Daniels is starred along with Frankie Laine in a new Columbia pic- 
ture ''Sunny Side of the Street'' . . . The Katherine Dunham dance 
company will be seen in a Uruguay movie ‘'Mulatilla'' "which is being 
filmed later this year .. . Drummer J. C. neard will be featured in 
a dance sequence in the new RKO film, Two Tickets To Broacway. 
He'll beat out the rhythms for Ann Mi ller, who will keep in step 
with his drums... 


CRYSTAL BALL ~*% Look for an announcement that one of the most 
publicized of the Negro-white romances in the entertainment world 
has gone on the rocks . . . If and when President Truman gets 
around to proclaiming a new FEPC by executive order, the new agency 
will have so little real power that Dixiecrats will not protest too 
loudly . . . The new Amos 'N' Andy television show going over the 
airwaves in June under beer co company sponsorship will not last too 
long after Negro listeners start blasting CBS with protests against 
the nature of the show, which shows up much more blatantly when 
seen than when heard . . . The Martinsville 7 case will be used in 
coming months by Communists as the most potent anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda since the Scottsboro case . . . Newest architectural design 
for a West Coast Negro church will include a burglar-proof office 
forthe pastor . . 
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A socially prominent Negro woman, whose husband deserted her 
for a white woman, gives her own blunt reasons for alarm 
over the increasing number of interracial marriages 


ARRIAGE is a personal thing, 

a sacred contract between two 

adults who are physically and 

mentally sound. Their race and their 

religion is nobody’s business but their 
own. 

I have always prided myself on be- 
ing unprejudiced and believing in 
those principles. Ordinarily I would 
be the last person on earth to object 
to miscegenation, as I honestly be- 
lieve that the commingling of colored 
and white people is the solution to 
the race problem here in America. 

But! 

When World War II cut down the 
already dwindling number of eligible 
Negro males, and a large percentage 
of those who survived the shooting 
married foreigners, I became con- 
cerned. 

When American white women be- 
gan to make heavy inroads into what 
was left, I became alarmed. 

And when our upper-crust white 
sisters started walking away with our 
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ARE WHITE WOMEN 
STEALING OUR MEN? 


ANONYMOUS 


prize providers—including my own 
misguided husband—TI literally blew 
my brunette top! 

Let us face it. The white she-rus- 
tlers are riding the Black Belt and 
stealing our men. It is no longer only 
the fuzzy blonde in red silk stockings 
and that green perfume who occa- 
sionally marries a brown-skinned 
daddy. The fad has spread to uppity 
Sugar Hill, embracing top hats of Park 
Avenue. The station-wagon set has 
stopped slumming and gone to rf0- 
mancing. Even the social register 
crowd gives a casual approving nod 
to the legal mixing of black blood 
with blue. And Negro leaders who 
have long advocated the brotherhood 
of man, have stopped preaching and 
begun to practice—with the coopera- 
tion of the sisterhood—their own 
happy doctrine of love thy neighbor. 

A good man has always been hard 
to find, but the ultimate struggle 
comes not with the finding or the 
having, but the holding on. If all 
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this sounds melodramatic, like the 
carping of an evil colored woman 
who could not keep her man, let me 
cite a few widely publicized instances. 
Take the case of the berated and cele- 
brated Negro leader who recently left 
his colored wife to marry an attrac- 
tive white career woman. Or the case 
of the prominent Negro wife wha 
is suing her white successor for steal- 
ing hubby’s love. 

Mr. tall, dark and handsome and 
Mr. short, high-brown and distin- 
guished are as admired by the oppo- 
site sex of the opposite race as Van 
Johnson. And they seem to be far 
more obtainable. 

Everytime I pick up the paper I 
read of another interracial match. A 
white socialite has fallen for a night- 
club entertainer. A wealthy divorcee 
has married her houseboy. The off- 
spring of an interracial couple has 
won a contest for the baby beautiful. 
A prominent East coast student weds 
a white coed. A millionaire white 
woman and her Negro spouse were 
found dead on their yacht. 

In Mississippi a Negro got five 
years for marrying a white girl. In 
England a baronet divorced his wife 
because she fell in love with a Negro 
night-club idol. In Africa a native 
prince put down his royal crown for 
aLondon stenographer. What greater 
love or demonstration thereof ! 

Does this sound like a vituperative 
spinster crying wolf or a lonesome 
and discarded wife just crying the 
blues? These are not isolated cases, 
but examples of the trend of things 
in matrimonial row. 

No wonder Negro women are get- 
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ting evil. Theoretically fraternization 
is fine and brotherhood is Christian- 
ly, but it strikes home when some 
pale-faced hussy takes the man you 
have worked and slaved with for ten 
struggling years, takes him just when 
you have finished paying for the beau- 
tiful home and the pretty car. When 
that happens, some of the sweetness 
goes out of your soul. 

What is to become of us who al- 
ready have a gloomy marital future? 
Fight fire with fire? Until marrying 
white men becomes more popular and 
economically safe, we are denied even 
the satisfaction of retaliation. Mean- 
while white women continue to steal 
our menfolks. 

What's worse, the men are loving 
it! That is the real rub. They will 
never admit it, but it flatters our men 
no end to have a white woman prefer 
their bed and board to that of a white 
man. And there are those characters 
who would gladly trade all the head- 
aches that go with an_ interracial 
match just to be able to stroll with a 
white ‘‘chick’’ down the streets of 
any town’s Harlem and hear the “‘cats 
on the corner howl.” 

Although Negro males may brag 
about the superiority of white females 
and are quick to point out our short- 
comings, we believe they could find 
more happiness, certainly less handi- 
caps, by marrying within the race. At 
least that is what we like to believe, 
for frankly, we Negro women are 
jealous. 

By far the majority of mixed mar- 
riages, of course, are made in good 
faith and prompted by a love so 
strong that it can withstand the cas- 
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tigations of both races. But what 
price such happiness! Why should 
white women who can marry anyone 
they wish—movie stars and million- 
aires—come over to our sad side of 
the tracks to find a mate? You don’t 
see white men falling over them- 
selves to marry colored women (al- 
though their numbers are increasing). 
Then why should Negro men with a 
choice of every color in the spectrum 
and every known type of beauty in 
the books right within their own race, 
prefer to cross the line despite the 
legal and social barriers they must 
encounter on every hand? 

It is the old, old story of opposites 
attracting opposites, a bit of retalia- 
tion, perhaps, and the general low- 
ering of racial bars. Ever since the 
first slave ship landed on American 
shores three centuries ago, white 
women have had to step aside for 
their darker sisters. You need not 
read history or Frank Yerby or even 
Lillian Smith to know that ole Massa 
preferred the affections of his black 
slave women to those of his wife. 
Just look around you for the multi- 
colored results. And white women 
were as jealous of those cabin ro- 
mances of the past century as they 
are of the still-existing, kitchen-door 
amours—just as jealous as we are of 
the role they play in the legalized 
unions that are sweeping the country. 
And although there is no denying 
that our objections are colored by our 

“own race prejudice (plus good old 
feminine envy), the basic reason ts 
economic. 


It is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
Too few men and too many women 
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equal an emotional crisis. Add a 
touch of larceny from the outside— 
especially from outside the race— 
and you have the present state of the 
colored woman’s mind. 

It was bound to happen. For years 
we have been shouting social justice, 
equality and good old-fashioned 
brotherhood. Slowly but surely such 
things are coming to pass. How 
could we know that the brother was 
going to get ahead of us? 

Going to school together, working 
together on the job or across the con- 
ference table of some interracial or- 
ganization which seeks to better the 
position of the Negro in American 
lite, is bound to result in cross-the- 
line friendships. And what, pray tell, 
is friendship but a prelude to mar- 
riage? 

This lowering of racial barriers 
along with the marital casualties of 
the last war are responsible for the 
nationwide increase in miscegenation, 
although 29 states still forbid them. 
In Chicago alone, an estimated 200 
licenses (and that is a conservative 
figure) are issued yearly to mixed 
couples, most of whom follow the 
usual pattern of white woman, Ne- 
gro man. In a recent test case, the 
Supreme Court of California de- 
clared its law against interracial mar- 
riage unconstitutional. The defiant 
no longer are forced to flee across 
state lines to say their I do’s. 

The greatest increase, of course, is 
in the white war bride—tan Yank 
division. Usually denied the right 
to marry under Army regulations. 
hundreds of foreign women have fol- 
lowed their lovers to America to be 
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united in holy wedlock. Letters from 
European women (and some Euro- 
pean men) living in occupied coun- 
tries who are especially desirous of 
marrying Negroes, are flooding the 
Negro press. Whether from those 
seeking passports to the Promised 
Land or whether the call to dark 
amour is stronger than Nazi train- 
ing, we do not pretend to know. But 
we do know that each arrival means 
one less brown man in the marriage 
market. 

Between the war brides and the 
infiltration from uptown, the Negro 
woman has a hard way to go. Young 
heiresses come a-hunting from staid 
Back Bay homes—and with Papa's 
blessings. Southern belles, fresh from 
white supremacy strongholds, flaunt 
bigotry by marrying the boy they 
couldn't speak to down yonder. Even 
age is no deterrent. Out in California 
a colored chauffeur rolled his 90-year- 
old employer-fiancée to the Justice 
of the Peace in a wheel chair. And 
it didn’t cause as much comment as 
did the mixed marriage of Frederick 
Douglass 65 years ago, or as much 
antagonism as Jack Johnson’s four 
white wives. 

So far the most damage has been 
done in the field of fine arts—in the 
cultural class. Our leading novelist, 
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a composer and orchestra conductor 
have all fallen victims to a white 
woman’s wiles. Even the leader of 
leaders has deserted the ship for in- 
terracial waters. 

Celebrity row has always gone 
along with integration with Negro 
females as well as males. As Langston 
Hughes puts it in his poem, ‘Mel- 
low,” from his new book, Montage 
of a Dream Deferred: 


Into the laps 

of black celebrities 

white girls fall 

like pale plums from a tree 
beyond a high tension wall 
wired for killing 

which makes it 

more thrilling. 


When my own dear husband was 
swirled away by a white Ohio friend 
while I was dancing to the tune of 
the Tennessee Waltz, eyebrows were 
lifted. Heads shook in stern disap- 
proval. Some of the more stuffy pil- 
lars of the community were delight- 
fully scandalized, but vows to ostra- 
cize the couple have already been 
slightly broken. 

I am a victim of progress and 
change, one of many Negro women 
who have lost their husbands to white 
women, 
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and no acceptable solution at home, 
but in the crucible of battle 
integration of the two races 

is an accomplished fact 


Race relations may provoke endless debate 


ITS A NO-RACE 
ARMY NOW 


BY JOHN H. THOMPSON 
Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune 


HERE is no color line in the 
front line foxholes of this Ameri- 
can division in central Korea. 
White soldiers and Negro soldiers are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder and as 
officers are commanding mixed units. 

In civilian life at home the subject 
of race relations may provoke endless 
debate and no pat solution. Here in 
the crucible of battle, the integration 
of the two races on an equal footing 
is an accomplished fact. 

“We eat together, sleep together, 
work together, fight together,” said 
Col. Edwin J. Messinger of Tacoma, 
Wash., regimental commander. “‘I 
am sold on the idea of integration.” 

[Messinger was an All-American 
football end at West Point where he 
was graduated it 1931. He was chief 
of the United States military mission 
_ ¢n Costa Rica in 1948.} 

While integration is taking place in 
all regiments of the 8th army in vary- 
ing degree, this regiment has gone 
farther than any other and offers the 
best testing ground. 
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It came here from Fort Lewis, 
Wash., last summer with two bat 
talions of white soldiers and one bat: 
talion of Negroes. Thirty per cent 
of the Negro battalion is now white, 
while 30 per cent of the other two is 
now Negro. 

Col. Messinger’s regimental sur- 
geon, Lt. Col. John F. Harris, of 
Washington, is a Negro. 

One of the most surprising aspects 
of all integration is the reaction of 
southern soldiers. Lt. Col. Joseph A. 
Lerot, of Eugene, Ore., regimental 
executive officer since the regiment's 
first fight, offered one example. 

“TI assigned a white replacement to 
our Negro battalion,’ said Lerot, 
“telling him it was a Negro outt. 
The boy cocked an eye at me and said 
he was from Virginia, but would give 
it a whirl. 

“A week later he came to me on the 
Q.T. He told me, ‘Colonel, no one 
knows I came here to see you, but | 
wanted you to know that I have never 
been treated better by anyone in the 
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army than I was by my platoon leader 
and my squad. That squad of mine 
really take care of me. I wouldn't 
leave the outfit.’ ” 

Another supporter of integration 
was Lt. Col. Cesides V. Barberis, of 
Dover, N. J. His men had been hold- 
ing a 2,000 foot mountain pass while 
the mercury dropped to 30 or 35 be- 
low zero and a bitter wind piled up 
five foot snow drifts. 

“Integration is the only way,” he 
said. “TH buy it. 

“Some of our better noncoms and 
platoon leaders have been Negroes 
and Capt. Forrest Walker has done 
an outstanding job with one com- 
pany,” Barberis added. 

When Barberis’ battalion fought 
its way out from the north, there were 
only two company commanders. Capt. 
Walker, of Kansas City, Kas., is one 


Baby-Time Stories 


of the new ones, having joined the 
battalion on December 7. 

Walker wasn’t so much interested 
in talking of this fight as of the in- 
tense cold. Using every old soldier 
trick he managed to bring his outfit 
out of the subzero cold with only one 
case of frost bite. 

One of Walker's supporters is a 
young white officer with a deep south- 
ern accent, 2d Lt. Robert F. Kessler, 
of Charleston, S. C., a graduate of 
The Citadel Military academy, now a 
forward artillery observer. 

A steel muscled Negro captain 
commands the company with only 15 
per cent Negroes. His men say they 
will follow him anywhere. 

Everywhere we went, through all 
companies and battalions, we saw the 
same mixture of white and Negro. 
Copyright, Chicago Tribune (January 17, 1951) 


THE LITTLE BOY’S PARENTS were expecting another visit 
from the stork. When the zero hour was drawing near, the father 
called the child aside to tell him the news. 

“You know,” he began vaguely, “that old stork that brings little 
babies has been flying around our house lately and—” 

“Gosh,” the boy interrupted, ‘I hope he doesn’t scare Mother— 
she’s pregnant you know!” 
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Loutsville Courier Journal 
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Negroes have been riding in style for generations, 
and as soon as rocket ships head for the moon 


they, too, will be flying out of this world 


BRIGHT CHARIOTS 


BY LANGSTON HUGHES 


Swing low. sweet chariot. 
Coming for to carry me home! 


O sang the lowly of a century ago. 
But even way back yonder there 
were those who did not wait for 

that final chariot to ride sweetly. 
Then as now, if you had what it took 
to make the wheels go around, you 
could ride about in grand style. Even 
in ante-bellum days in the South, 
wealthy free Negroes were trans- 
ported in elegance as great, if some- 
times not greater, than wealthy whites. 
Long before the Civil War there were 
in New Orleans free Creoles of color 
and quadroon belles who rode down 
Canal Street in a coach-and-four—the 
equivalent then of a special built 
Cadillac today. Handsome surreys 
and handsome bays were the property 
of well-to-do colored folks as well as 
well-to-do whites. 

Before the days of motor cars, in 
areas where there were bayous, rivers, 
or canals, water travel was not un- 


LANGSTON HUGHES, poet, author 
and playwright has a new book of poetry 
on the bookshelves entitled, Montage Of 
A Dream Deferred. 
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common. Boats and barges were a 
convenient mode of private transpor- 
tation. In the early 1800's a free 
Negro woman in Florida persuaded 
her mate, a wealthy white planter, to 
have built for her a palatial barge 
propelled by six black slaves at the 
oars. It had a silken canopy and was 
painted in gorgeous colors. Reclin- 
ing among the cushions like a new- 
world Cleopatra, this beautiful ebony 
woman would ride regally up and 
down the Suwanee River in the cool 
of the evening to the envy and aston- 
ishment of all the whites along its 
banks. When their envy finally be- 
came too great for comfort, she per- 
suaded her mate to book passage for 
her, the children, and himself to 
Santo Domingo where they settled 
down and where their descendents 
are among the leading families of that 
island today. 

Just after the Civil War several of 
the Reconstruction congressmen of 
color drove from their Washington 
mansions to the Capitol in the hand- 
somest rigs money could buy behind 
the finest horses available. Congress- 
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man John M. Langston, possessed a 
sleek black rubber-tired carriage, 
drawn by two snow-white horses with 
a coachman at the reins. He lived in 
LeDroit Park near Howard Univer- 
sity, whose Law School he founded. 
To get home he had to pass through 
a well-to-do white neighborhood 
whose inhabitants did not relish see- 
ing a Negro ride in such style. Some 
of them put up a wooden barrier 
across the street to keep him from 
passing. Mr. Langston did not be- 
lieve in barriers, so one day on the 
way home from the Halls of Congress 
he stopped at a hardware shop on 
Pennsylvania avenue and bought him- 
self an axe. When his carriage 
reached the wooden barrier he got 
out, took his axe and chopped it 
down while the coachman held his 
gloves. From then on, without hin- 
drance, he rode behind his snow- 
white horses through the street of 
Washington, the ebony spokes of his 
highly lacquered carriage wheels 
gleaming—such wheels being the 
nearest thing in those days to the con- 
temporary elegance of white-walled 
tires. 

When motor cars were first made, 
no sooner were they acquired by white 
folks than they were acquired by Ne- 
groes. Just who the first Negro in 
America to own an automobile was, I 
do not know. But old New Yorkers 
tell me Avery and Hart, a famous 
dancing team of the early 1900's, and 
Oscar Hammerstein, colored man- 
about-town, were among the first to 
be seen speeding up Broadway in long 
open cars, all occupants dressed in 
linen dusters to keep the rush of air 
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from blowing their garments into dis- 
array. One ot the first Negro-owned 
cars on record to attract wide atten- 
tion belonged to Jack Johnson, the 
heavyweight champion of the world. 
Jack, at one point in his career, was 
not satisfied to own an ordinary auto- 
mobile, so legend says. He bought 
an armored car, 

In the Golden Era of the 20’s when 
the so-called ‘Negro Renaissance’’ of 
the theatre and the arts was in full 
bloom, money was free and the Har- 
lem nightclubs packed with down- 
town whites, some very elegant char- 
iots sped through Central Park from 
Lenox avenue to Broadway and back. 
One of them belonged to Aubrey 
Lyles of Miller and Lyles, the comedy 
stars of Shuffle Along. The Lyles car 
was as long as a Pullman. Its back 
seat opened up into a bed when its 
owner took to the road. And its dec- 
orations and accessories were all of 
pure white ivory. It was the kind of 
car that attracted a crowd whenever 
and wherever it was parked. It was 
frequently sighted near the famous 
tree of hope in front of the old La- 
fayette Theatre on Seventh avenue, 
with the Rhythm Club nearby where 
Bojangles and other greats of the the- 
atrical and sporting world went for 
recreation. Always there would be a 
curious and admiring group of people 
about Lyles’ chariot. Lyles himself 
was a very little fellow and he looked 
lost in so large and fine a car. But 
the car itself was most imposing. 
Lesser vehicles gave way before it 
when it took out, its horn sounding 
off. Historians call that era in Amer- 
ican life the ‘Roaring Twenties.” 
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The horn on Lyles’ car formed a part 
of its roar. 

A few years later the great Negro 
actor and baritone, Jules Bledsoe, who 
originated the role of Joe in Show 
Boat and first sang Ole Man River, 
appeared on the streets of Harlem in 
a long black Rolls Royce, sleek and 
striking in its funereal simplicity, and 
obviously very expensive. But even 
more startling to the Harlemites of 
those days than the car, was the fact 
that Mr. Bledsoe had a white chauf- 
feur in full uniform. Jules Bledsoe 
was very dark. With his great sense 
of humor, he explained to his friends 
that he had a white chauffeur so folks 
could .better tell who was the chauf- 
feur and who the owner of the car, 
otherwise there’ might be a mistake. 
But the envious and small-minded had 
another explanation that they whis- 
petred. They said the chauffeur went 
with the car of necessity, supplied by 
the firm, because the Rolls Royce peo- 
ple would not let anybody else drive 
it until the car was at least half paid 
for. Such a rumor, however, did not 
prevent Jules Bledsoe from emerging 
from his Broadway dressing room 
after a performance to settle his dark 
self among the soft cushions of the 
rear seat, and call through a speaking 
tube to his white chauffeur, “Home, 
James.” 

When Rhapsody in Black was play- 
ing with its wonderful cast including 
Ethel Waters, Valaida Snow, and the 
Berry Brothers, Miss Snow purchased 
amauve-colored Mercedes Bentz of a 
striking orchid tone. She had her 
designer make for her an orchid suit 
trimmed in silver fox. Miss Snow 
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had a pet monkey, so for the monkey, 
too, a suit was made and a little cap 
to match. Her chauffeur also had a 
specially designed uniform to set off 
the car. When the show went on the 
road, Valaida Snow toured in her 
mauve-orchid chariot, causing the na- 
tives of such places as Terre-Haute, 
Indiana, to stand agape with wonder 
as, chauffeur at the wheel and monkey 
on shoulder, she would draw up to 
the door of the local colored rooming 
house in her gorgeous foreign-made 
car. As the softly purring motor 
went still and the chauffeur jumped 
out to open the door, the beautiful 
brownskin Miss Snow would rise and 
walk with dignity into the dingy 
third-rate kind of a hotel which was 
the only sort of lodging place where 
Negro performers touring the Middle 
West could stop in those days. Her 
chariot was a dream, but many other 
factors in the lives of touring artists 
of color were less glamorous. <A 
monkey could stay at a white hotel, 
but not a colored star. 

That was before the second World 
War for democracy. Things are a 
bit better now. When Lena Horne 
steps out of her new foreign-made 
car and into the lobby of almost any 
hotel in the larger cities of the North, 
she will be received with courtesy. 
The curious outside will ask: “Whose 
car is that?’ “What make is it?” 
‘From what country did it come?” 

In this year of our Lord, 1951, the 
mode among celebrities of color seems 
to have turned more than ever to cars 
of foreign make. Domestic Packards 
and fish-tail Cadillacs no longer in- 
cite much comment, being far too nu- 
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merous for notice in Harlem, Holly- 
wood, and Chicago’s South Side. For 
this reason, no doubt, Mr. Billy Eck- 
stine, I hear, has recently purchased 
a silver-toned Jaguar of French make. 
Several English and a few Italian 
cars, too, are to be seen about Har- 
lem these days. But Sugar Ray turned 
the tables by taking with him to Eu- 
rope a brand new canary-yellow 
U.S. A. Cadillac that became the talk 
of Paris, leaving behind for secondary 
uses his eye-filling flamingo-red bug- 
gy which he still possesses. His new 
and cheerful bird-colored chariot 
helped gild the foreign lily of this 
young fighter’s reputation as one of 
the two greatest things America has 
produced since the War—these things 
being Sugar Ray and the Marshall 
Plan. 

Griffith J. Davis, another patriot 
who has recently returned from 
photographing Haile Selassie in Abys- 
sinia, did not bring back an African 
made car. He has instead just pur- 
chased a satin-blue Henry J. whose 
name plate he changed to Griffith J. 

And Eddie ‘Rochester’ Anderson 
is having a special car built at a Cul- 
ver City shop which is reportedly 
costing $12,000. 

It's a far cry from the elegant 
horse-drawn carriages of ante-bellum 


days or the canopied barges of the 
Swannee River to the colorful cars of 
today and the sleek white yachts of 
Dr. Marshall Ross or Binga Dismond 
—for Negroes have yachts, too, sail- 
ing nonchalantly up the Harlem 
River. 

In whatever style others ride, we 
ride. There are even those of us who 
have private planes. Several well- 
to-do Southern professional men of 
color possess them, taking to the 
air for a pleasure flight or a trip to 
Harlem at will. But I have not yet 
had the thrill of riding in any of these 
private planes, so I cannot tell you 
about them. I only know that now 
our bright chariots have wings, too, 
and some of us, anytime we wish, 
without waiting for heavenly chariots 
to swing low, may cleave the air. As 
soon as rockets to the moon are made, 
no doubt we will possess a few, prob- 
ably faster, longer, and brighter than 
most others. When estates on the 
moon become more fashionable than 
mansions in St. Albans, West Ches- 
terfield, or Blueberry Hill, there will 
most certainly be Negroes (probably 
movie stars or public relations execu- 
tives) who will step into their rocket 
planes and call to a uniformed pilot, 
“Home, James!’ Elegantly taking 
off—out of this world. 


Formula To Success 


A NEGRO BUSINESS MAN was asked the secret of his success. 
He replied, ‘I never attempt the impossible and always cooperate 


with the inevitable.” 
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BRICE TAYLOR 


HE immortal name in football sessed natura! skills in that sport. He 

back in 1925—the first All- sparked Franklin High for three 

American at the University of years as a halfback, was chosen all- 
Southern California, and the only _ time, all-state of Washington in his 
Negro ever to star on the gridiron at final prep year. 
the West Coast institution — was An all-around athlete, he also cov- 
Brice U. Taylor, a handsome Negro’ ered himself with glory in baseball 
youth who was born without a left and basketball. In track he ran the 
hand. 100 and 200-yard dashes, put the 

Out of actual football participa- shot, threw the discus and ran an- 
tion for more than 20 years now, chor on the 880-yard relay team. 
Taylor still exerts a unique influence Record books at USC now show 
on the pigskin sport. As tutor of | that Taylor was one of the most du- 
corrective physical training at Los rable football players ever to wear 
Angeles’ Jefferson High, he teaches 
other handicapped youngsters how to 
play the more rugged games. 

Brice Taylor thinks that any man 
no matter what his handicap, can, 
through study and hard work, attain 
success in any field he chooses. Now 
49 years old and 30 pounds over his 
best playing weight, the 6-foot ex- 
gtid star moves around with much 
the same vigor that marked his sen- 
ational playing two decades ago. He 
an still give a good account of him- 
lf in most athletic endeavors. 

The big fellow has favored football 
oer all other sports since he was a 
prepster in his native Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The reason is not hard to 
uncover. It was in high school that 
Taylor first discovered that he pos- Brice Taylor 
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the Cardinal and Gold. The season 
he made All-American, Brice played 
in a total of 13 games, 10 of which 
he saw service for the full 60 min- 
utes—more than any other man on 
the Trojan squad. His total playing 
time for the season has never been 
equaled or excelled by a USC foot- 
ball player. 

Brice will be remembered by stu- 
dents of sports as one of the first few 
men selected to the All-American 
team of International News Service. 
He was picked to the squad by famed 
columnist Christy Walsh, sports edi- 
tor of the news syndicate during the 
1920's. 

There is yet another reason why 
the name of Brice Taylor will remain 
alive for some years to come. In a 
college track meet in 1924, he ran 
with the USC 440-yard relay team 
of Taylor, Lee, House and Lloyd to 
set a world’s record of 42 seconds. 

From the time that he left USC up 
to the present, Taylor has been close 
to athletics. He has served as coach 
and athletic director at Southern Uni- 


Wake Up Screaming 


versity in Louisiana, and Bishop and 
Samuel Houston colleges in Texas, 
For a short time before World War 
II he was president of Guadelupe 
College in the Lone Star state. The 
war sent Brice to New Orleans where 
he took over the direction of a recre- 
ation center for servicemen. He later 
entered the New Orleans school sys- 
tem as coach and director of athletics 
at Booker T. Washington High. 

Wherever Brice Taylor has been 
known, he has been an inspiration to 
young men, many of whom refer to 
him affectionately as 

His success as a career man, he 
feels, was only possible through the 
help of his wife, Dora Jones Taylor, 
They have been married for more 
than 21 years and have one son, 
Cyrus, now in the Navy. Cyrus is 
also a fine athlete whose specialty is 
the 440 run, an event in which his 
father was once quite adept. The 
Taylors also have an adopted son, 
Herbert “Alabama’’ Stephens, now 
in the Air Corps. Like Brice and 
Cyrus, he too, runs the 440. 


PATIENT (coming out of an anesthetic): “Why are all th 


blinds down Doctor?” 


Doctor: “Well, there’s a fire across the alley and I didn’t want 
you to wake up and think the operation was a failure.” 


Future 
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For a long, tortuous summer the return 
of Marian Anderson’s voice 
hung in the balance 


J MUST KEEP 
MY COLOR 


BY MARGARET LEE RUNBECK 


Reprinted from the book, “Answer Without Ceasing” 


KISSED my friend good-bye, got 
| on the train that was taking me 
the 50 miles into New York City, 
and waved to her from the window, 
for I would not see her again for 


“Maybe that colored woman 
worked for this lady a long time, or 
something,” she suggested to her 
friend, looking to me for corrobora- 
tion of this theory. 


several months. “You mean .. . she'd be kissing 
. The train started, and suddenly I a servant?’’ The woman in the hat 
his | became aware that two women in the pounced on that with even more in- 
he | seat across the aisle were staring cu-  dignation. Now I was wrong on two 
on, iously at me. One of them, a small- counts. 
ow | faced woman in a belligerent hat, But I chose no word with which to 
nd | leaned across the aisle and spoke to defend myself to such judges. In- 
me. stead I sat there quietly thinking of 

“Pardon me, miss,’’ she said, “but | what had been said a half-hour ago 
[just can’t believe I saw right. Did by that tall woman who had waved 
you kiss that Negro woman?” good-bye to me from the station plat- 

“Why .. . yes,” I stammered, “I form. We had been talking together 
did.” in her book-lined study, looking out 

“Well,” she said disapprovingly, over the rolling Connecticut hills, 
‘you certainly don’t care whom you and she had said in that once-in-a- 
kiss, do you?” century voice of hers: 

Her companion, a plumper woman “When I look at another human 
with gold spectacles, tried to throw being, I try to see him the way God 
me the benefit of a doubt. sees him.” 

I te MARGARET LEE RUNBECK is the That way of looking has created a 
want Jer of two books, The Great Answer, beautiful world for this woman I am 
ind Answer Without Ceasing, both collec- ii 
tons of true experiences with authenti- writing about. The world created 
wre BR ted evidences of divine help. by the race problem corroding the 
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viewpoint of the two strangers on 
the train is their own tragic busi- 
ness. 

I thought of what my friend had 
said in her own little library. And 
more than that, I thought of what 
she has been able to give to this 
present world. Then I could not find 
it in my heart even to condemn the 
two strangers, because such darkness 
as theirs and such light as hers cannot 
dwell together in anyone’s mind. The 
light puts out the darkness . . 

As a matter of fact, I could have 
dispelled the darkness even for those 
strangers if I had mentioned the 
name of my friend. They would 
have stood in the aisle and craned 
their necks, and when they reached 
their homes they would have told 
the neighbors whom they had seen. 
For such is the irony of fame, even 
to the inwardly blind. 

Women like these need my friend, 
far more than she needs them. For 
she has probably more of this world’s 
love and admiration, if such com- 
modities could be measured, than 
any other single individual on the 
globe. She is beloved wherever she 
is known, and anyone who has been 
touched ever so casually by the 
meaning of her, has been freed in 
some degree of the meanness and 
fear which grips this planet. She 
needs no added sign of approval or 
esteem. 

Did she not once see 70,000 per- 
sons gathered under the great open 
arches of heaven to listen to her? 
Because of the hue of her skin she 
had been excluded from a smaller 
hall, so a sincere multitude gathered 
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-on an Easter day in the free out-of. 


doors, under the benevolent shadow 
of great Lincoln’s statue. Such a 
towering moment this was, that the 
whole nation became richer because 
of it, and the persons who pattici- 
pated in it never think of it without 
a stirring of emotion. 

That occasion, when one of Lin. 
coln’s own god-children sang back 
her gratitude for being an American, 
has been memorialized in a mural on 
one of the walls of our Department 
of Interior building in Washington. 
No, my friend has no need of women 
like these two in the train. She is 
too busy giving of the wealth of 
spirit which she has, to be needing 
anything. 

Over and over again in ordinary 
reviews of music, one reads sentences 
written by various types of critics 
which say that “yesterday's concert 
was more than a mere musical event. 
It was a religious experience in which 
the entire audience participated.” 
There is only one artist singing today 
who could be the one of whom | 
speak. I need not really name her, 
for you know already who she is. 

Carl Van Vechten says of this re- 
ligious phenomenon, “Many a lis 
tener has come from one of her reci- 
tals uncertain whether he has en- 
joyed an aesthetic or a religious ex 
perience, so completely fused are the 
two ideals in this great artist's own 
nature. 

“When she sings she gives every- 
thing she has to God, and He in His 
generosity gives it back to all the 
listeners within hearing.” 

There are some subjects so majestic 
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that it is not possible to speak trivial- 
ly about them. Even such a column 
as appears on the Society page of the 
Los Angeles Times, called ‘‘Car- 
rousel,” over the by-line Brandy 
Brent, is lifted to nobility when it 
considers Marian Anderson. This 
column, by its nature and geographi- 
cal location, is necessarily one of the 
inconsequential and frivolous utter- 
ances which add to the cacophony of 
our world. It is usually made up of 
items such as this: ‘“More fun was 
had by more people ... to top 
things off, Jimmy invited everyone 
still there to trek over Mocambo way. 
Pounding their palms to putty, every- 
one said . . . On the Major’s arm I 
spotted Guess Who?” 

But even this intentionally de- 
mented column was lifted into lucid 
sanity because Brandy Brent heard 
Marian Anderson sing. The next 
morning he wrote, “One of democ- 
racy’s finest moments was combined 
with a milestone in American music 
Sunday, when the great contralto, 


Marian Anderson, appeared in con- 


cert at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
... by her unassailable integrity, 
her incandescent humility and her 
simple gratitude at being an Ameri- 
can, she has become not only one of 
the world’s most respected artists, 
but one of its most potent weapons 
against atheistic communism. . . 
one left the auditorium with the ex- 
hilaration that comes of being aware 
that a great moment has just been 
lived.” 
When Time Magazine awarded 
Marian Anderson that tribute most 
indicative of America’s momentary 
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acclaim... her portrait on the 
cover of the magazine, the article 
which accompanied the cover was 
printed under the classification “Re- 
ligion,” and not under the depart- 
ment of 

The article contains such sentences 
as ‘They (audiences) have sensed 
that they are participants in an act 
of creation... the moment at 
which religion informs art, and 
makes it greater than itself . . . She 
is not only the world’s greatest con- 
tralto, and one of the very great 
voices of all time, she is also a dedi- 
cated character, devoutly simple, 
calm, religious. Manifest in the 
tranquil architecture of her face is 
her constant submission to the ‘Spirit 
that dost prefer before all temples 
the upright heart and pure.’ ” 

Another paragraph from that Time 
Magazine article reads: “The prob- 
lem of the white American and the 
Negro American . . . like all the 
great problems of mankind, at bot- 
tom is a religious problem, and the 
religious solution must be made be- 
fore any other solution can be effec- 
tive. It will, in fact, never be solved 
exclusively on human terms.” 

One might hesitate to risk pene- 
trating beyond the legend, for fear 
the woman herself may be less in 
stature than the projection of her 
presence. But those who have been 
permitted to know Marian Anderson 
have found beauty and spirituality 
radiating deeply from within. There 
is no attitudinizing about her, in any 
way. She simply is what she is, with- 
out explanation or footnote. One 
thinks of Marcus Aurelius’ words, 
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“Let people's tongues and actions be 
what they will, my business is to be 
good. And make the same speech to 
myself that a piece of gold, or an 
emerald, or purple should. Let peo- 
ple talk and act as they please; I must 
be an emerald, and I must keep my 
color.” 

Marian Anderson's presence is her 
only sermon. Even when turmoil and 
controversy have seethed around her, 
she has made no comment. She has 
not made herself a target of the 
world’s stupid animosity by attempt- 
ing to argue any cause. She has 
brought her gift with dignity and 
simplicity and beauty, and has laid it 
at the world’s feet. The world, in 
accepting it, has acknowledged a 
debt, and has paid it fully in love. 

This woman has traveled from a 
small side street in Philadelphia's 
Negro section, to sing before the 
President of the United States, the 
King and Queen of England, and 
the royalty of other countries. She 
has lifted up that proud head of hers 
and sung graciously before all the 
great of this world. I doubt if she 
has been as much impressed by the 
great as they have been impressed by 
her. She honors but one presence, 
and that is the presence of God. And 
she has found Him everywhere, re- 
flected back to her from every face 
that looks into hers. From white 
faces and dark alike. If the world 
‘must torture itself by struggling with 
a problem of race, I know she is sad 
in her heart about it. But it does not 
come near to her, for the ground 
whereon Marian Anderson stands is 
holy armistice. 
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She has continued with deep dedi- 
cation to affirm herself by what she 
is, and this is the strongest and most 
enduring argument. When she sang 
in Houston, Texas, where there is 
always strict racial segregation, oth- 
ers may have been wracked by the 
problem of where persons sat, but 
she was not. Her presence in that 
auditorium meant that, for that per- 
formance at least, there could be no 
color line. The next morning the 
Houston Post remarked: “If there 
was a dry eye in the house, it was 
because they had sold a seat to a 
stone man.” 

Another time when I am sure there 
was not a dry eye in the house was 
on February 27, 1949, when she sang 
to a packed auditorium in Los An- 
geles. Without warning, at the end 
of the program, her accompanist, 
Franz Rupp, quietly fingered out, 
“Happy birthday to you . . .” 

A ripple of understanding swept 
over the audience. Marian Ander- 
son, before our eyes, was suddenly a 
shy embarrassed child. Then spon- 
tancously that huge audience sang 
“Happy birthday, dear Marian,” and 
rose to its feet. For the first time on 
any stage the great Anderson lost her 
poise, and had to turn away from the 
audience and wipe away tears. A 
rather long moment was required be- 
fore all of us regained our compo- 
sure. It was a tribute to a beloved 
artist, but it was much more than 
that. It was revealing admission of 
how much this whole simple human 
race, to which we all belong, desires 
the freeing of universal love. 

No one can know, of course, what 
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a tumult’ of emotion was pouring 
through Marian Anderson herself, 
while she was standing there with 
head bowed. She may have remem- 
bered that first violin she bought in 
a pawn shop for $3.75, so that she 
could have music . . . she may have 
remembered the deep-felt wounds 
and slights inflicted at this very in- 
stant to people of her race . . . she 
may have felt the old loneliness of 
sacrifice all artists must know. But I 
am sure that under everything else 
the thought of God was there, for it 
is her closest companion. I have no 
doubt that she was diffused with a 
wordless gratitude to Him, because 
this had been a perilous year for her, 
when she had walked through the 
deepest possible waters of danger. 

When she wrote some words about 
music which she wished to include in 
the illustrated program booklet for 
her concerts, they were not lightly 
chosen. Among them she said, “Face 
to face with the unknown we may 
stand prepared and need not flinch. 
For out of faith come music.” She 
knew what she was talking about, for 
during the past year she had indeed 
stood “face to face with the un- 
known’ and out of her faith music 
had come again. 

In July, 1948, she found it neces- 
saty to undergo a severe operation. It 
would have been a dangerous opera- 
tion for anyone, but for a singer the 
fact had to be faced that it could very 
easily mean the end of her voice for- 
ever. Almost no one except her hus- 
band and her physicians knew that 
she was staring into the starkest 
danger, and having to gather her 
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fortitude together to face the risk 
involved. 

~ For months she had been mysteri- 
ously ‘ill, but she had gone on fulfill- 
ing her engagements, hardly able to 
stand upon the stage. As soon as 
the season was finished, she hurried 
home to the country. When special- 
ists took X-rays, it was seen that a 
cyst had grown on the esophagus, 
quite near the base of the'lung. 

She told me that through that pe- 
riod of illness, she could not have 
endured except by keeping tight hold 
of her faith in God every instant. 
The operation to remove such a cyst 
from this inaccessible portion of the 
body is a most delicate one. Until 
very recently similar operations have 
always resulted in death, either im- 
mediately or after a long period of 
invalidism. It can be performed only 
by going through the patient’s back. 
Tubes must be inserted in the throat 
to make breathing possible. The deli- 
cate vocal chords could have been in- 
jured so easily that no one dared even 
imagine what that would mean. 
Knowing the danger of destroying 
something which they felt belonged 
to the world itself, the doctors were 
unwilling to take the responsibility. 
But Marian Anderson said quite sim- 
ply that the responsibility belonged 
to God, and that their part was only 
to do their work as well as they could. 
One can only imagine the mental 
bravery and the spiritual confidence 
such an attitude required. 

After she was permitted to leave 
the hospital and to go home to her 
beautiful Marianna Farm near Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, the real ordeal be- 
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gan. She was not allowed to sing 
one note. Through the long summer 
she had to live day after day without 
knowing whether or not her voice 
had been destroyed. She has told me 
that many times in the night she lay 
awake, hardly able to endure the sus- 
pense of not knowing whether or not 
she ever would sing again. She said 
that the days and nights were endless 
to her, yet always at the back of her 
mind was the certainty that her voice 
and her life belonged to God from 
whom it had come, and that He alone 
would decide what He wanted to do 
with it. 

“All the time I had to be without 
my voice, I thought about the voice 
of God,” she said. “The Twenty- 
Ninth Psalm is all about God's voice. 
It says, ‘The voice of the Lord is 
powerful; the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty. The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars.’ Then it 
tells all the other powerful things His 
voice does. But it ends like this, 
‘The Lord will give strength unto 
His people; the Lord will bless His 
people with peace.’ 

“IT would say that Psalm over and 
over until God blessed me with 
peace, and then I would go to sleep.” 

Finally late in August her physi- 
cians said she might try her voice. 
She telephoned to her accompanist, 
and he came immediately. Her first 
_ concert was scheduled for October 
13, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Even 
with a voice in perfect condition, 
there was very little time to prepare 
a new program for the coming sea- 
son. So they tentatively agreed that 
they would use some music already 
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familiar to her, and that Mr. Rupp 
might even interpose a few piano 
solos on the program, to spare her as 
much as possible. 

Neither of them framed the fear 
that her voice might be damaged or 
even destroyed. The morning the doc- 
tor said she might sing one song, they 
walked calmly across the grounds 
from the house to the studio built by 
her husband, Orpheus Fischer, who 
is a very able architect. Birds were 
singing above the brook which runs 
near by. Suddenly, Marian Ander- 
son says, she knew in her heart that 
all was well, and that she would sing 
again. 


voice, and I knew I was part of His 
creation, for I have nothing except 
what He gave me.” 

Without needing to “try” her 
voice, she knew that she would sing 
as well as ever, or even better, be- 
cause now more than ever before she 
had consecrated her voice to higher 
purpose. 

One of her first appearances of the 
season was to be as soloist with a 
great symphony orchestra. The con- 
ductor, Miss Anderson told me, is a 
man who is intolerant of any com- 
promise. When they had discussed 
their program together the winter 
before, they had decided to do some 
French compositions which were new 
in the Anderson repertoire. 

When the rehearsal began, Marian 
Anderson did not know the new 
songs well enough to attempt to sing 
without the music in her hand. She 
knew the conductor would disap- 
prove of this, and that it might eas- 
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Fritz Henle 


Marian Anderson 


ily upset the quality of his and the 
orchestra's work. But she trusted God 
to carry her through somehow. At 
that time no one was being told about 
her operation and difficult summer 
through which she had just passed. 
She told me that during the days be- 
fore the concert she had been tor- 
mented by wondering how she would 
explain to this conductor, if he ques- 
tioned her about the page of music in 
het hand. But she kept herself as 
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much as possible from imagining 
such a conversation, asking God to 
take charge of it, and to put the right 
words in her mouth. 

At the end of the rehearsal the 
conductor talked with her, and al- 
though it has long been an inflexi- 
ble rule of his that no soloist can 
appear with his orchestra with a pa- 
per in her hand, he made no mention 
of it. 

The night of the public perform- 
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ance Marian Anderson went to the 
concert hall with the music in her 
bag. Just before she stepped on to 
the stage, she turned once again to 
God, asking Him to tell her what 
to do. 

“IT gave my voice entirely into 
God's care,” she said. ‘Then I laid 
down the pages and walked out onto 
the stage. I felt as if the music were 
wings, strong wings that bore me up 
without any fear.” 

At her first New York concert 
after recovery, there were four men 
and a woman in the audience who 
also thanked God for the voice they 
heard flowing as effortlessly as light 
shines from a lamp. They were the 
four physicians who had been respon- 
sible for the operation, and the nurse 
who had attended. They alone in 
Carnegie Hall knew how close this 
audience had come to losing forever 
such a night as this, for the story had 
not been publicly told. 

Religion is not a thing of words 
for this woman who has been rever- 
ently called “the high priestess of 


song.” There is little theology about 
it, and no ritualism. She does not 
talk about it easily, for it is not a 
talking matter. It is a living matter. 

“It is mere gratitude,” she says 
simply. ‘Just walking and living in 
gratitude for all the beauty and the 
goodness of God.” 

When one stands in the presence 
ot Marian Anderson, one knows that 
here is something beyond mere hu- 
manhood and beyond mere art. This 
is the simple affirmation of God's 
own coincidence with His child, 
amazingly simple and natural. This 
is the every-day miracle which is man 
himself, when he finally understands 
that he is the expression of God. 

One knows that here would be a 
great woman, even without her voice. 
She would be great if no one else in 
th> world had ever paid her the 
slightest tribute. She is great because 
to herself she is the temple of God, 
just as all men will some day know 
themselves to be. 


Copyright 1949 by Margaret Lee Runbeck, 
Published by Houghton Mifftn Co, 


No Middle Ground 


A VISITOR WAS COMPLAINING to President Truman about 
all of the war talk emanating from Washington, especially from the 


armed forces. 


The President shrugged his shoulders. 
restal used to say,” he observed. 


“It’s about like Jim For- 
“If you tell Congress everything 


about the world situation, they get hysterical. If you tell them noth- 
ing they go fishing.’ 


Drew Pearson 
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Bell’s Lettres 


Women Drivers 


LUTTERING eyelashes I do not 

have. I cannot produce a quiver- 

ing lip or shed a plaintive tear. 
If I had a well-turned ankle I prob- 
ably would not know which way to 
turn it, but as a woman driver, my 
sex — even without such blandish- 
ments—has kept me out of many a 
jail. 

When I make a U turn on a busy 
street or change my mind after sig- 
naling; when I nip a fender or bang 
a bumper, I am glad that God made 
mea woman. Of women such things 
are expected. 

Men who are not directly involved 
in the ensuing turmoil shake their 
heads and say, “Ajn’t that just like a 
woman 
trians, male drivers and cops—can be 
difficult. 

Male pedestrians come in two tem- 
peraments: those who make remarks 
and those who make for the nearest 
tefuge. Never did I get such rises 
out of flowering youth or reclining 
manhood until I became a woman 
driver. “Can I be your chauffeur, 
baby?” is the usual comment. If the 
light stays red long enough, the re- 
marks become more intimate, more 
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inviting. A gas station jockey upon 
the second visit, will ask, “Does your 
daddy allow you to take that pretty 
car?’ If I ask what old daddy, he 
will want to know how I make my 
money. Do I run a policy station? So 
far, not one has suspected that a girl 
may have worked hard and saved her 
salary for that down payment with 
15 to go. 

The not so bold also embarrass. 1 
have had men flee in terror or flatten 
themselves against garage doors when 
they see me approaching on wheels. 
Not long ago two Navy men, their 
chests loaded with ribbons of valor, 
started across an intersection where I 
had intended to stop. The younger 
man pushed the older fellow ahead of 
him and together they actually ran 
for the curb. I do not hit men in uni- 
form. 

Once a youth stepped from a safety 
isle, looked up, saw me, and covering 
his eyes with his arms, screamed pite- 
ously. I felt like the Thing. 

Men drivers are not cowards. Nei- 
ther are they necessarily gentlemen. 
Fortunately there is no relationship 
between being a woman driver and 
acting like a lady. As a woman driver 
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I know that I have my rights, no mat- 
ter how wrong I may be. I know 
that in case of an accident I must 
come out first and preferably fight- 
ing. None of this applies, however, 
to cab drivers, truck drivers, bus driv- 
ers and locomotive engineers. With 
them I am lucky if able to come out. 

In street-side traffic debates I know 
that my vocabulary should be appro- 
priate to the occasion. But whether 
I am describing a man’s ancestry in 
bright sociological terms or “reading” 
him with three letter words, it is far 
better to make an on-the-spot settle- 
ment than to go home and fill out a 
tri-triplicate collision form for the in- 
surance company. Even being a 
woman will not help me there. 

I fare little better with the men in 
blue, Lord rest their sordid souls. 
Having mastered few of the artitices 
so helpful to most females, I have but 
one other recourse—ignorance. And 
even that has been known to fail. 

When the police car pulled along 
side and a big, burly cop said, ‘Pull 
over, Sister,’ I knew that I had done 


Pontius, The Pilot 


the expected. I also knew that both 
of us were in for a rough evening. 

“Why did you go through that red 
light?” he bellowed. 

“What red light, Officer?” 

He raised his big foot to the run- 
ning board. Oops! On my car, no 
running board. ‘The red light on 
the corner. Lady!” 

“Did I go through that light?” 

His breath came in short explosive 
puffs. “Why didn’t you look at the 
light when you came to the intersec- 
tion?” 

“What intersection, Officer?” 

He took a little pad from his pocket 
and began to play with it, tapping it 
with his knuckles. I tried again. “I 
was so busy watching you that I did 
not see the light change.’” There was 
silence. “I saw you hiding back there 
in the shadows, Officer.” More si- 
lence. ‘You know I wouldn't go 
through a light while I was looking 
right at a cop. Would I?” 

“Awright, awright, Sister. Lets 
see your driver's license.” 

“What driver's license, Officer?” 


THE LITTLE TOTS at a Sunday school had been told the Bible 
story of the flight out of Egypt and were drawing pictures of it. 
One youngster handed in a picture of an airplane with three people 
in the back, all adorned with haloes, and a fourth, in the front ot 
the plane, minus halo. The teacher, puzzled about the fourth per- 
son, asked the child who it was. 

“Oh,” replied the youngster, ‘that’s Pontius, the pilot.” 


Lyle Purdy, Reader's Digest 
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Three GI ministers of three different faiths 


find “hard-working practical religion” 
succeeds even in Spanish Harlem 


PARISH IN HADES 


BY JAY BREEN 


Reprinted from This Week 


HE Rev. George W. Webber 

had spent less than 24 hours in 

his new parish when he discov- 
ered that a member of his potential 
flock had stolen his only pair of ten- 
nis shoes. To top that off another, a 
youngster of 17, had bluntly pre- 
dicted ‘You'll never last here. Any- 
one who wasn’t born here couldn't 
learn to stand it.” 

Rev. Webber made no mental in- 
ventory of the Bible to get an apt 
quotation for his answer. ‘You may 
be right,” he told the modern 
Thomas, “but we're staying until we 
give ita damn good try.” 

They stayed. “They’’ were three 
ex-GI's as unlike Hollywood's con- 
ception of ministers as the foregoing 
conversation might suggest. One of 
the companions-in-venture was the 
Rev. Archie Hargraves, who once 
stole milk off doorsteps in Harlem to 
stay alive until he got a job on the 
Amsterdam News. The other was 
the Rev. Don Benedict, a high school 
debater in Michigan with such a pro- 
nounced leaning toward Socialism 
that his home town American Legion 
post had tried to get him expelled. 
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And Webber grew up in the placid 
social currents of Des Moines, Iowa. 
but had junked religion as “some- 
thing for women and children’ by 
the time he was a high school fresh- 
man, 

Benedict went to jail rather than 
register for the World War II draft, 
but squared his conscience with war- 
fare in time to help wrest Iwo Jima 
from the Japanese. Hargraves was a 
supply corps officer in India and 
Webber was a junior executive officer 
on a destroyer escort that prowled 
the Atlantic, hunting for Nazi subs. 

Their homes and social environ- 
ments were different, their skins were 
different, their war experiences dif- 
fered. Webber and Benedict are Con- 
gregationalists; Hargraves, a Baptist. 
No /wo of them saw exactly eye-to- 
eye on religion and they frequently 
hold what Webber inelegantly calls 
“bull sessions’ to explore the varia- 
tions of their opinions on theology. 

But all three came out of the war 
with what Hargraves says was ‘a 
hunch that the ministry m/gh/ give us 
what we wanted out of life.” It 
seems to have done just that, as well 
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as give strength and hope to resi- 
dents of a New York area that the 
United States Public Health Service 
once despairingly described as the 
“hell of Manhattan.” 

It's an area known as Spanish Har- 
lem, and called “the barrio” by thou- 
sands of Puerto Ricans who are 
jammed into the squalid, ancient ten- 
ements that were long ago crowded 
by a heavy Negro and Italian popu- 
lation. Not far from the northeast 
corner of pastoral Central Park, it is 
a region where nature long ago 
shrugged her shoulders and died. 
Less than a 15-minute walk from 
some of Manhattan’s most luxurious 
penthouse apartments, its housing is 
generally admitted to be among the 
most wretched in the nation. 

When Webber, Benedict and Har- 
graves met on the campus of New 
York’s Union Seminary, only the lat- 
ter had any real knowledge of the 
region. And he had spent most of his 
young years in a determined, some- 
times desperate, effort to escape the 
area and all that it symbolized. To- 
day, none of them is sure precisely 
what brought them to the barrio. 
Benedict is inclined to think fate, in 
the form of seriously limited finances, 
took a hand. For months they had 
hashed over the idea of carrying 
what Hargraves likes to call “hard- 
working practical religion” to one of 
the nation’s slum areas. When the 
time came to spread their ministerial 
wings, it turned out that the cruising 
range for the project they had in 
mind didn’t get them more than a 
mile from their seminary. 

Even so, they faced some formid- 
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able hurdles. Webber puts one of 
them this way: “By and large, the 
Protestant Church has always been for 
America’s upper and middle classes, 
Starting a parish in a region that 
might never be self-supporting wasn't 
a very attractive idea.” 

In addition, the three men wanted 
to pitch into the job together. Being 
of various faiths made that difficult. 
Non-sectarian sponsorship of their 
plan would be necessary and even 
their church would have to be non- 
sectarian. American Protestantism has 
combined forces for such ventures in 
foreign lands but had never before 
pooled doctrines in a mission aimed 
at a big city. 

The trio got its big chance to clear 
these and other barriers when they 
were given 10 minutes to explain 
their project at a meeting of the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America. Hargraves says, “we let 
Benedict do most of the talking and 
some of that fire that almost got him 
kicked out of school turned the 
trick.” The 10-minute lecture 
prompted a full hour’s question and 
answer session with representatives of 
the Council’s 20 denominations. It 
ended with Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian repre: 
sentatives giving their permission for 
a one-year trial of the project, plus 
$10,200 to finance it. 

If any parish ever needed youthful 
vigor to make it go, Benedict, Har- 
graves and Webber had chosen it. 
The district was, and_ still is, 90 
jammed with humans that the popu- 
lation rate runs better than +,000 to 
the block. In a survey prior to theit 
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decision, Hargraves visited a tene- 
ment in which 27 persons (17 of 
them children and one an eight-day- 
old infant) were housed in four 
basement coalbins. Each grimy cubi- 
cle was renting for $40 per month. 
One of the first friends Benedict 
made in the neighborhood was a 14- 
year-old boy who had been arrested 
at the age of 11 for pandering. In 
the crowded two years that followed, 
the boy had been investigated as a 
dope peddler on half a dozen occa- 
sions and had attempted suicide be- 
cause he felt there was “nothing left 
worth living for.” 

It was in this area that, in October, 
1948, the three ministers opened a 
“store-front” church at 201 East 
102nd Street. Their chapel was the 
ground floor of a building which had 
almost rotted off its foundations be- 
cause waste water from a nearby ten- 
ement had been flooding it for years. 
The GI ministers showed up for their 
first day on the job in pea jackets and 
work pants and their first action was 
to replace the trembling floor with 
something stout enough to hold the 
flock they hoped to welcome. 

Their altar and cross were ham- 
mered together from material “‘bor- 
towed” from a razed building in the 
next block. Hargraves drew on his 
amy experience at scrounging to ob- 
tain chairs, altar decorations and 
other equipment they needed for 
their first service. Benedict says, 
“about 60 children and two adults 
showed up the first Sunday. But even 
that much of a turnout was more 
thin we'd hoped for.” 

In time, the original store-front 
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church grew to three, each with its 
own pastor — Benedict at 102nd 
Street; Hargraves, with Webber as 
his associate, on 100th Street; and 
the Rev. Hugh Hostetler on 101st 
Street. Hostetler, another Union 
Seminary graduate, is a Mennonite 
from Ohio who joined the group last 
spring. He is particularly qualitied 
for his present assignment, because 
he once worked for two years in 
Puerto Rico. 

In addition, there are some 28 
part-time assistants, 22 supplied by 
the Seminary. This permits them to 
emphasize, by example, that the 
Christian religion is, as Webber puts 
it, “universal when you get down to 
the basic principles.” 

The system seems to please the 
parishioners as well. Some show a 
preference for Hostetler because he 
can speak Spanish, others say they 
like the vigorous, inspirational 
warmth Hargraves puts in his ser- 
mons, and there’s an equally numer- 
ous group which is more impressed 
with Benedict’s energetic, driving in- 
sistence that “the best oil for a re- 
ligious machine is lots of sweat.” 

The sweat formula has worked 
wonders with a group of youngsters 
under the parish’s wing who all 
themselves the Puritans. Originally, 
it was composed of 13 youths, only 
one of whom had both parents in the 
home. 

Last spring the Puritans led a spir- 
ited clean-up campaign in an empty 
lot which had become a_ rubbish 
dump for the tenements that ringed 
it. They hadn’t been at work an hour 
one raw, blustery morning in April 
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before they were joined by half the 
adult residents of the block. By night- 
fall, 19 huge truck loads of trash 
had been removed from the lot and 
the Puritans had scraped it clean. 

It's now an informal community 
playground, after having served as 
the stage for an Easter Pageant in 
which Hargraves played the role of 
Jesus in a re-enactment of the Last 
Supper. His disciples included two 
youths a juvenile court judge had 
once termed hopelessly incorrigible. 

Although he once wanted nothing 
more than to escape the area, Har- 
graves now emphasizes his determina- 
tion to stay there and battle for hous- 
ing improvements for the people, 
even though his victories so far have 
been little more than skirmishes. 

Last winter, Benedict went to the 
mat with a landlord who had in- 
stalled a thermostat near the furnace 
in the basement of his building. The 
automatic control was set for 55 de- 
grees, but maintained that tempera- 
ture no further than 15 feet from 
the furnace. Freezing tenants turned 
to Benedict when complaints to the 
landlord got only threats of eviction. 
The young minister led them to a 
dime store where they each bought a 
thermometer. Then, for one day, 
they kept hourly readings in their 
apartments, collected the chill results 
and showed them to a city inspector. 
The landlord was hauled into court, 
. fined and warned that another of- 
fense would draw a jail sentence. 

A few months after the young 
clergymen had settled in their new 
parish, a teen-ager living in the dis- 
trict was shot in the back by a neigh- 
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borhood policeman. 
on the block is seldom looked on as 
a friend in East Harlem, the incident 
produced a dangerous tension. 

Benedict released the tension safely 
by leading a protest parade that 
wound up on the steps of the precinct 
house. The cops on duty, instead of 
dispersing the demonstrators, rever- 
ently joined in prayers offered up for 
the New York police department. 

Benedict says, “The parade helped 
in two ways. It showed the police we 
value and need their protection; it 
showed our people we had a right to 
be particular about what kind of pro- 
tection we get.” 

In these and all other cases, while 
one of the GI ministers may spark an 
action, they act as a unit in complet- 
ing it. 

Most important, their people show 
a new and wholesome faith in the 
value of religion. The East Harlem 
Protestant Parish is a long way from 
financial independence, but its parish- 
ioners are quick to demonstrate their 
willingness to help carry the load to 
the best of their ability. Their con- 
tributions have made possible addi- 
tional chapels. 

Webber, Hargraves and Benedict 
insist it is too early to tell whether 
their project can be labeled a com- 
plete success. “Give it at least five 
years,” Benedict says. Hargraves ar- 
gues it’s the sort of job that may take 
even longer to evaluate. 

By the standards of the men and 
women they elected to serve, the 
young ministers reached their objec: 
tive long ago. 

Copyright, This Week (December 3, 1950) 
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She won first prize, but the Southern paper 
couldn't afford to admit that a Negro girl 
had excelled the white kids of the town 


HONORABLE MENTION 


BY JIM TAYLOR 


HEN I worked on the staff of 

a small southern newspaper at 

the close of the last war, I wit- 
nessed an incident of southern injus- 
tice which I was helpless to prevent, 
and warned not to reveal upon threat 
of losing my job. 

Tam no longer with that paper. I 
can at last tell the truth. This is not 
apretty story, but I feel that the pub- 
lic has a right to know that in this 
country such things do happen. And 
in telling it I can, in some measure, 
relieve my Own Conscience. 

The place was a sleepy little Dixie 
town of about 25,000 people, a town 
in which even a white person had to 
prove his southern birth to be fully 
acceptable. Years spent in the North 
had dulled my Nashville accent, and 
it took a suspicious landlady quite 
some time to decide that I was not 
"Yankee trash.” 

Thad been on the staff only a short 
time when the Red Cross sponsored 
an essay contest for high school stu- 
dents. In charge was our society edi- 
tor, a drab old maid, who, in her own 
estimation, exemplified the highest 
type of southern culture. Varying 
estimates by other staff members as to 
how long she had worked there 
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ranged from 20 to 40 years, making 
her a fixture and a very respected per- 
son in the community. 

When all the essays were in, they 
were sent to the English department 
of the state university to be ranked 
for the five cash prizes which were to 
be awarded to the best writers. Only 
numbers—no names—were on the es- 
says. 

When they returned the society edi- 
tor eagerly looked up the name of the 
winner. It proved to be a girl whose 
address was on East Fifteenth Street, 
which meant nothing to me, but 
caused the society editor to scream 
out in horror. 

“Why that’s in the nigger section!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Who would think 
those damn niggers would have the 
nerve to enter this contest ?”’ 

I was quick to remind her that 
when the contest had been announced 
on the front page of our paper, it had 
failed to mention the fact that only 
whites could enter. 

“That's taken for granted,” she 
yelled. ‘You got too many northern 
ideas. You even lowered yourself 
enough to go to school with them up 
North. Why don’t you go back up 
there and stay? The South would be 
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better off without the likes of you!” 


citizens of the same country as she 
would have done no good. She raved 
on about the ‘‘gall of those niggers” 
and about how we would have to close 
the paper if it were announced that 
“a nigger gal’’ had done better than 
the sons and daughters of the city’s 
leading white citizens. 

Finally she decided to make the 
second-place winner, a white lad, the 
official winner of the top prize. She 
also picked white boys and girls for 
all the other money awards. But this 
was a little too much even for her tra- 
dition-bound southern conscience. I 
complained so much to her about the 
outright injustice of it that she re- 
lented just enough to list the little 
Negro girl as honorable mention— 
and out of the money. 

' Our managing editor secretly 
wanted the Negro girl to get the first 
prize she so justly deserved, but he 
told me that he could not afford to 
lose his job at a time when he was 65 
and had just made a down payment 
on a new home. He also warned me 
that if I ever mentioned this injustice 
to anyone, he would have to swear it 
was a lie and fire me besides. I kept 
ny promise until now. Revealing the 
story then would not have helped the 
girl, and would only have harmed 
myself. 

But this, however, was not quite 
the end of the story. Not a single one 
of the white winners even bothered to 
thank the paper or the Red Cross for 
the cash prizes they received. I also 
noticed that all five of the top win- 
ners “just happened’ to have ad- 
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section of the city. 

But the little Negro girl wrote a 
long letter to the paper thanking 
everyone connected with the contest 
for being so fair with her. She said 
that she hadn't thought her essay 
would even be considered because she 
was only a Negro, but that now she 
knew the contest had been fair be. 
cause she got honorable mention. 

She had words of praise for the so- 
ciety editor which must have seared 
the old lady’s southern heart. The 
girl even went so far as to say she was 
glad that ‘such a fine lady with no 
racial prejudice’ had been in charge 
of the contest. This young Negro lass 
also said that the unbiased manner in 
which the contest had been carried 
out inspired her greatly in her school 
work. 

There were tears in the eyes of the 
managing editor as he showed me 
that letter. Although he did nothing 
to correct the situation, he was so 
wrought up about it that he could not 
work the rest of the day and left the 
office. 

In contrast, the society editor 
showed no embarrassment, seemed to 
feel no injustice had been done. 

The girl attended a Negro high 
school at the edge of town which was 
little more than a shack while the 
white students had the advantage of 
well-organized schools, fully accred- 
ited by the national association of set- 
ondary schools. Unless she reads this 
she will never know that through her 
own initiative and ability she over 
came her handicaps and won fits 
prize over all the white entrants. 
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S-CIC, a small University of [linois action group, 
successfully fights racial discrimination 
on campus and off 


A CAMPUS 
SHOWS THE WAY 


BY BARBARA BUNN 


IVE years ago a Negro student 

at the University of Illinois 

could not get a cup of coffee in 
the Champaign-Urbana area. He was 
allowed to sit only in the balcony 
of twin city theaters. He could not 
enter the one outdoor swimming 
pool in Urbana’s Crystal Park. 

Today, thanks to the tenacity of 
a courageous little group called the 
Student Community Inter-racial Com- 
mittee—S-CIC for short—every res- 
taurant around the campus now 
serves Negroes, and they can_ sit 
downstairs in local theaters and swim 
in the city pool. 

The battle to secure these rights 
was a long, bitter and often disheart- 
ening one. Led by a few democratic- 
minded individuals who decided that 
itwas time to stop talking about dis- 
(mination and to do something 
bout it, $-CIC has grown from a 
mere handful of willing workers in 
1945 to over 50 active members at 
the present time. 

With success in three areas, it has 
by no means completed its job. Inte- 
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grated housing, enforcement of a fait 
employment practice plan, the elimi- 
nation of discrimination in campus 
Organizations and on athletic teams, 
and full support of the Illinois civil 
rights code are projects now in 
progress. 

Resorting to every device in the 
book, from writing letters and dis- 
tributing handbills to throwing 
picket lines around adamant eating 
houses and preparing legal cases, 
the group has not only brought about 
vast changes on the part of local 
business men, but has also received 
the respect and support of fair-mind- 
ed townspeople. 

Because the discriminatory prac- 
tices of restaurants near the Univer- 
sity caused Negro students the most 
inconvenience, the campaign began 
with a series of letters asking man- 
agers to change their policy. Few 
replies were received and they were 
anything but favorable. When dele- 
gations sent to discuss the matter 
met with like results, S-CIC set out 
to test restaurant discrimination. Sev- 
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eral Negro and white members 
would enter a cafe and give their 
orders. If they were not served, the 
Organization went into action. First 
it had peaceful chats with the pro- 
prietor and discussed the matter with 
influential friends. Articles appeared 
in the Daily Illini, the campus paper. 
The States Attorney, John Bresee, 
was given affidavits revealing the 
restaurant's policy. Bresee, himself, 
asked the proprietors to stop their 
discriminatory practices. 

Incidents that aroused the towns- 
people helped the cause. One Sun- 
day afternoon several Negro frater- 
nity brothers phoned S-CIC to 
“Come on down to the Quality cafe 
and see what happens.’ Two white 
S-CIC members entered the place, 
and when they were given bread and 
silverware, they delayed the service 
by saying that they were waiting for 
friends.” The ‘friends’ were 15 
Negroes and 20 whites who entered 
the cafe and sat down near the first 
couple. 

When the newcomers asked for 
service, the waitresses ignored them. 
“What kind of a restaurant is this?” 
the white members grumbled. ‘Do 
we get served or don’t we?’ The 
place became noisier and the wait- 
resses walked faster. 

One girl asked the boss what to 
do. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“We may as well serve them. They 
won't leave.” 

The waitress threw down her 
apron. “I won't serve those coons! 
I quit!” she said, and stomped out 
of the door. 

The other workers followed suit. 
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Approaching the irritated group, the 
proprietor said, ‘I’m sorry, but the 
cafe is closed. I have no one to 
help me. Will you please leave?" 
They left and he closed the place, but 
part of the group remained outside 
several hours waiting for it to re. 
open. It stayed closed the rest of 
the day. 

Local papers played up the situa- 
tion. This unfavorable publicity 
was just what the owner needed to 
change his mind. He now serve 
Negroes, although he still discour- 
ages their patronage. Following up 
on such incidents, S-CIC has little 
difhculty soliciting the support of 
incensed citizens. 

Negro students and townspeople 
who had chafed under the seating 
practices of local theaters, brought 
their problem to S-CIC. 

Knowing that the Illinois civil 
rights code was on their side, S-CIC 
members visited the various theater 
managers. wonder if you real: 
ize theater discrimination is against 
the law?” they asked. Some man- 
agers apologized and_ they 
hadn't, and some said they separated 
Negroes from whites because “‘every- 
one else does.’’ Most of them readily 
agreed to stop. A few, however, in- 
dignantly refused and continued to 
discriminate. S-CIC asked every 
Negro who went to those theaters 
to fill out an affidavit describing the 
way he was treated. 

"T rushed in the middle aisle door, 
and two ushers grabbed me before | 
got halfway down front,” ran one 
affidavit. ‘They made me come back 
and one of them pointed to the stait- 
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way, saying, “That's where you sit, 
buddy. I thought I'd better not 
make any trouble, so I did what he 
said.” 

Armed with the testimony of many 
students, the committee described 
the situation to States Attorney 
Bresee, who agreed that the man- 
agers of these establishments needed 
a little more persuasion. He asked 
them if they wanted him to carry 
the case any farther. They did not. 
By March, 1947, Negro moviegoers 
were munching popcorn all over the- 
aters just like anyone else. 

Compared with the rumpus raised 
in St. Louis, the Urbana swimming 
pool affair was a minor thing. The 
sultry summer days hit Negroes as 
well as whites, and the only outdoor 
pool was a restricted one in Crystal 
Park. Negroes had no pool and the 
city would not build one for them. 

S-CIC circulated petitions ‘‘to per- 
mit all regardless of color to use the 
Urbana pool.’” The response was ter- 
tific. Churchmen asked their con- 
gregations to sign the petitions. Vet- 
etans’ groups complained that equal 
rights aud opportunities were the 
very things they had fought for in 
the last war. Leaders of many civic 
gtoups got their members to help the 
snow-balling campaign. 

In the face of such a public dem- 
onstration, the Urbana park board 
dropped its white-only policy and the 
pool was opened to all. Soon the 
pool was doing a bigger business 
than ever before. 

The Committee next attacked the 
problem of campus housing. “Would 
you be willing to live in the same 
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house with a Negro and eat with 
him?” “Do you approve of social 
mixing between the races?” These 
were a few of the questions asked 
in S-CIC’s housing survey conducted 
last spring among 100 students 
chosen at random from University- 
operated residence halls. Of the four 
already interracial housing units, 95 
per cent of the residents answered 
“Yes, I like living with Negroes. 
Some are my best friends.” Only 
30 per cent of the entire student body 
objected. 

“Negroes are different,” explained 
one, “and they should be to them- 
selves.’ Some believed that Negroes 
were unclean, others said “Negroes 
have no business going to a univer- 
sity, anyway.’ Several Negroes even 
objected to non-segregated housing, 
said “we'd rather be with our own 
people.” 

S-CIC immediately began a cam- 
paign for more inter-racial campus 
housing. The Daily Illini lent its 
editorial support, publishing articles 
about the four successful non-segre- 
gated houses on campus. Both Pres- 
byterian and Methodist foundations 
held panel discussions on the Negro 
problem. As yet, nothing concrete 
has been done about the situation, 
but realizing the necessity for more 
education along this line, S-CIC 
keeps plugging away. 

By its educational and legal ap- 
proach to racial discrimination in 
the Champaign-Urbana area, S-CIC 
has succeeded in most of its under- 
takings, and has high hopes of mak- 
ing the University of Illinois a demo- 
cratic school for all of its students. 
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Israel welcomes Joe Turner 
with open arms 


PIANIST 
IN TEL AVIV 


BY RUTH CALE 
Reprinted from Israel Speaks 


HE Semadar nightclub is the 

most popular night spot in Tel 

Aviv right now, for never be- 
fore have people here heard an artist 
like Joe Turner, American Negro 
singer and jazz pianist who appears 
there every night. 

In his hour-long stint, Mr. Turner 
sings Negro spirituals, folk songs 
and movie song hits in a deep and 
melancholy voice. He also plays the 
piano with such immense skill that 
it is a pleasure to hear and watch 
him. At times his performance spar- 
kles with humor and fun. 

But Joe Turner is not here just 
for a short professional tour. He is 
giving serious thought to settling 
down in Israel with his Jewish wife 
and their 11-year-old daughter Rita. 
They do not want to return to the 
U. S., he told me. For the past 13 
years, Joe has spent most of his time 
abroad, apart from “three years, four 
months, 24 days, 11 hours and four 
minutes” of service as a U. S. Army 
driver during World War II. 
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In 1937, after playing with the 
bands of Louis Armstrong and Benny 
Cotton and leading two orchestras 
of his own, Joe, who was born in 
Essex County, Virginia roughly 40 
years ago and educated in New York, 
left for a concert tour abroad. In 
Budapest, where his singing and 
playing attracted thousands of people 
from outside the Hungarian capital, 
he married a pretty Jewish brunette. 
Atter his war service, when Hungary 
became Communist-controlled, Joe 
put his Budapest home in his mother. 
in-law’s care and moved his family to 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

My interview with Joe was one of 
the most hazardous I have ever un- 
dertaken, for it involved a lot of acro- 
batics: he had broken the key to his 
hotel room, and we had to climb over 
windows and balconies to gain accesi. 
There, amid a multitude of pretty 
things which he has bought here to 
take back to his wife, Joe told his 
feeling about the life a Negro lead 
in America. It is improving slowly, 
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Israel Speaks 


Joe Turner 


he said, but too slowly for him. 

“Yes, I would like to come and 
settle down here,”’ said he, “but there 
ate various difficulties, among them 
the many shortages to which Israelis 
ate subjected. I guess I am a spoiled 
child—first I was oppressed, then I 
tasted the luxuries of freedom. Now 
I like them so well I would hate to 
give them up.” Several people have 
isked him to go into partnership 
with them and open a nightclub in 
Tel Aviv, and he has also considered 
opening a place of his own. In any 
event, he is coming back next year to 
look around again. 

Joe comes from a musical family 
and his wife used to play trombone, 
ltinet and piano. He said he has 
made her give up the first two (too 
ypically instruments for men, he 
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thinks). Rita plays the violin and 
piano with great success, and studies 
ballet in Zurich. 

The other night, Joe got together 
with Leonard Bernstein, who is now 
conducting the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and who is an ardent jazz fan 
and player. It turned into a hectic 
all-night session during which they 
took turns playing the piano. “I ob- 
served him quite keenly,” said Joe; 
“he is a very extraordinary and gifted 
person.” 

Joe told me he would be going to 
Haifa for three weeks to play and 
sing at the Casino there, after which 
he returns to Switzerland. If he de- 
cides to settle here, he would be the 
first Negro to do so, and Israelis 
would welcome him with open arms. 

Copyright, Israel Speaks (December, 1950) 
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THE PENCIL OF GOD by Prerre MarceLin and PHILLIPPE THOBY-MARCELIN 
(Houghton Mifflin $2.50). The Haitian literary team that produced a prize 
first novel, Canape Verte, several years ago, has once again caught the mood 
and tempo of life in a small town in the black republic. In their current, 
swift-moving, suspenseful Pencil of God, the brothers give a revealing in- 
sight into the strange religious approach of the Haitians which combines 
belief in voo-doo and Catholicism. The haunting tragedy of Diogene Cyprien 
who was caught in the strange tide of a voo-doo curse makes a graphic novel 
which ranks among the best of recent years. But even above its literary 
merits, the Pencil of God is perhaps one of the best and most revealing 
portraits of Haitian life today. It is invaluable to those Americans, both 
Negro and white, who fail to understand the Haitians as a symbol of the 
melting pot between the cultures of France and Africa. The book has an 
excellent introduction by Edmund Wilson which sets the stage for the won- 
derful prose which follows. 


BOY AT THE WINDOW by Owen Donson (Farrar, Straus and Young $2.75). 
The outstanding Negro poet, Owen Dodson, has tried his hand at a novel but 
comes off second best in his first attempt, a sensitive but somewhat-slight 
portrait of a colored youth trying to find his way through the world. The 
Howard University drama teacher has tried in his Boy at the Window to 
delve into the loneliness and bewilderment of a youngster caught in the re- 
lentless slum environment around him. It is a theme that has been over 
worked in the last decade by novelists interested in the race question and 
Dodson has little new to offer to the sum total of literary efforts in this 
field. His Coin Foreman follows in the tradition of Bigger Thomas except 
that he makes his literary appearance at a much younger age. But Coin’s 
battles with racial hatred and his struggle to find a place for himself ina 
hard world never quite measure up in dramatic presentation to the Richard 
Wright concept. Boy at the Window remains a worthy but nevertheless 
flimsy novel. 


THE AGE OF LONGING by ArtHur KoestTLer (MacMillan $2.50). In these 
_ chaotic days when world politics has cast a pall over the minds and spirits 
~ of men everywhere, the creative talents of novelists have also suffered from 
the distressing and disarming defeatism that marks our times. To truly 
capture the pulse of this era and to mirror the pessimism of men everywhere 
has been a virtual impossibility for most of our current crop of mediocre 
novelists. It has taken the genius of a remarkably talented writer, a man who 
has himself been marked by the brands of Fascism and Communism to put 
into prose the sickening feeling of helplessness which people have today in 
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looking at the future. In a great new novel, The Age of Longing, Arthur 
Koestler gives new point and meaning to the scare war headlines of today’s 
newspapers, to the harassed search for some peaceful formula that will give 
new hope and faith to an atom-stricken world. Koestler’s story about a weird 
love affair between a Russian diplomat and an American ex-Catholic is but 
a prop around which he has portrayed the entire coterie of European charac- 
ters that typify the 50's. Set in Paris, his book, while it has a suspenseful plot 
from cover to cover, is more important and more exciting in its kaleidoscopic 
view of a doomed continent waiting for the inevitable onrush of Communism. 
The Age of Longing is not a pretty book but rather a disturbing and dis- 
tressing novel that sears the soul. It is an indictment of the phony democracy 
too often preached in America as well as a bitter blast against the hypocrisy of 
Communism. Throughout the book there are men who can obviously be 
identified as prototypes of real life celebrities and politicians of today. One 
of them, incidentally, happens to be Paul Robeson. Koestler as an ex-Com- 
munist will be looked upon as offering a distorted view but the facts are that 
his blistering prose is indiscriminate in its broadside against Communism along 
with U. S. politicians, French liberals and British Tories. If nothing else, 
Koestler’s book certainly is distinguished by virtue of its being perhaps the 
most thoughtful and provocative novel of the past decade. 


COLLECTED STORIES OF WILLIAM FAULKNER (Random House $4.75). The 
world reputation of America’s most recent literary Nobel Prize winner, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, derives chiefly from such novels as Sanctuary and Light in 
August, but he is the author of a number of remarkably vivid short stories as 
this volume attests. It contains 42 stories by Faulkner, 17 of which (having 
originally appeared in magazines) are published in book form for the first 
time. Lovers of Faulkner's regional writing (most of the stories have their 
setting in the author's home state, Mississippi) will find this book a feast. 
Those who take issue with the writer’s outlook will receive added fuel for 
the fires of controversy Faulkner inevitably feeds. 


THE BUILD-UP BOYS by Jeremy Kirk (Scribner's $3.00). Billed as a new 
version of The Hucksters, The Build-Up Boys turns the spotlight on public 
telations men in a hard-hitting, rip-snorting novel that tears aside the veil 
from the slick-tongued clan of publicity men earning their keep by making 
big men out of little men. Written with a maximum of venom, the novel 
i aN exciting, entertaining story from cover to cover but like too many books 
with an axe to grind, it overstates its case and leaves many doubts as to its 
authenticity. Its Clint Lorimer is as brazen and brash as many of the youth- 
ful high pressure men circulating with P. A.’s after their names. But some- 
how he turns out to be more of a caricature than a flesh and blood human. 
However, this notwithstanding, The Build-Up Boys is a fast and fascinating 
yarn worthy of a reading. 


WAITING FOR WILLY by Jack Houston (Rinehart $2.50). Supposed to be 
a funny book, this first novel by an Oklahoma businessman is anything but 
that in its attempt to follow in the footsteps of Erskine Caldwell with a 
Tobacco Road-like story set in a small town in Oklahoma. Aside from the 
conventional anti-Negro stereotypes to be expected in a book of this sort, 
there is also a collection of poor white trash that runs the gamut from the 
alcoholic to the idiotic. The story of how a lot of menfolk make fools of 
themselves besieging the home of divorcee Willy is a burlesque that never 
comes off. 
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Edwards Memorial Hospital is the first Southern institutio, 


of its size and caliber that is complete; 
owned and operated by Negros: 


THE HOSPITAL 
BUILT ON FAITH 


BY KENT RUTH 


Reprinted from Today's Health 


WO men stood silently facing 

each other across the hospital 

bed on which lay a middle-aged 
woman. The doctor looked around 
the small basement ward crowded 
with five other patients, then nodded 
toward the door. In the dim hall- 
way he said, “Your wife is very ill, 
Mr. Edwards. She needs an opera- 
tion. More than that, she needs ex- 
cellent care and a quiet, cheerful 
room to get well.” 

Mr. Edwards didn’t say anything 
for a while. He thought of his sav- 
ings in the bank. Because he and his 
wife were Negroes, there were times 
when even money could not buy the 
things they needed most. 

“Let me speak with Mrs. Edwards 
alone,” he said, and walked back into 
the ward. 

The scene was Oklahoma City; the 
time, the spring of 1945. The W. J. 
Edwardses were well known in the 
city. Their 360 unit, low-cost hous- 
ing development had been widely 


hailed as one of the most significant 
privately sponsored projects of it 
kind. The Edwardses were wealthy. 
They were also Negroes. Jim Crow 
segregation, for so long a part of 
their daily lives, had now become: 
matter of life and death. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards talked it 
over quietly. Their first decision was 
easily reached: flight to the Nort 
where skilled doctors and first mate 
hospital facilities were available to 
them. Then they faced another de- 
cision they had thought about fo: 
years. 

They could afford this move. But 
what of the vast majority of Okl: 
homa City’s 30,000 Negroes? Often 
they had worried over the critica 
health needs of their people, prayed 
that someone, sometime, would b 
able to do something. Now the 
made a second decision: when Ms 
Edwards regained her health, the 
would try to provide Oklahoma City’s 
Negroes with a modern hospital. 
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The next day they left for the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn. 
Mrs. Edwards underwent her opera- 
tion and spent seven weeks regain- 
ing her health. On their return to 
Oklahoma, the Edwardses began 
planning their hospital. In the fall 
of 1945 they obtained the necessary 
land; construction work started the 
following spring. On April 18, 
1948, the Edwards Memorial Hospi- 
tal, a three story, 105 bed, modern 
structure, was dedicated—the first 
hospital of its size and caliber in the 
South completely owned and operated 
by Negroes. 

The Edwardses decision to build 
this hospital was the logical “next 
step” in the lives of two people who 
have always believed that “if you 
give your best to life, life will give its 
best to you.” Their far-sighted pro- 
gram of economic betterment for Ne- 
groes, begun in the late 1930s, had 
by 1945 provided 360 attractive, rea- 
sonably priced homes. They had 
built a modern shopping center for 
the new housing addition and helped 
to give it churches, schools and a 
park. Edwards Memorial Hospital 
was to complete the picture. Con- 
gressman Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa’s Fifth District calls the entire 
Edwards story “a great example of 
what free enterprise and a genuine 
feeling of love for one’s neighbors 
can do.” 

Walter James Edwards was born on 
a Mississippi plantation in 1893. He 
was one of seven children. All about 
him were Negroes bound to second- 
lass citizenship by poor housing, in- 
adequate educational facilities and 
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discriminatory economic policies. 
Early in life he made up his mind to 
help change these conditions. From 
his father he inherited the courage to 
fight. 

J. E. Edwards was a tenant farmer. 
In 1907, to give his family the chance 
he'd never had, he left Mississippi 
and settled on a farm of his own 
near Wellston, Okla. A few years 
later, at 19, young W. J. Edwards 
went to Oklahoma City and got a job 
as a salvage yard helper at $9 a week. 

For the next 18 years he was in 
and out of a number of different 
businesses: a baggage and transfer 
company (with a single horse and 
wagon), a carpet-cleaning establish- 
ment, an ice cream plant. When auto- 
mobiles became more plentiful, he 
built one of the first drive-in filling 
stations in Oklahoma City. Later he 
went back into the junk business. It 
was and is today the foundation of 
his fortune. 

As his business grew, lack of for- 
mal education—he never went be- 
yond the fifth grade—became more 
and more of a handicap. Then in 


_ 1930 he met Frances Gilliam Wal- 


drop. 

Frances Waldrop was born in 
South Carolina in 1898, one of 11 
children. Her childhood home (“We 
didn't live on the wrong side of the 
tracks; we were right up against 
them!") was a haphazard collection 
of lean-to-rooms, unpainted on the 
outside, covered on the inside twice 
a year with fresh newspapers. Her 
father was a $20-a-month rural 
schoolteacher who turned to masonry 
to feed his growing family. When 
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he died and she had to leave normal 
school, Frances went into the con- 
struction business with an uncle. Her 
education and business training qual- 
ified her to help Walter Edwards 
straighten out his books and put his 
salvage yard on a businesslike basis. 
Hired as a bookkeeper, she soon be- 
came the business associate he had 
always needed. The die was cast 
when each learned of the other's 
dream for their people. Before long 
they were married. 

The first big step in the realization 
of their common dream came in 
1938. They decided to build homes 
—neat, low-cost homes that people 
could afford to buy. Both knew that 
without decent housing the Negro 
could never be a first-class citizen. 

On the northeast edge of Okla- 
homa City the Edwardses found some 
rolling, semiwooded land. They 
persuaded the owner to plat the area 
and get it approved by the city coun- 
cil for development before complet- 
ing the transfer. ‘““We knew there 
might be a fight if we tried to get it 
platted after we bought,” Edwards 
explains. ‘You see, the Negro al- 
ways has to prove himself first. Once 
we started building and the whites 
saw the houses we were putting up, 
we didn’t have any trouble.” They 
have developed, or platted for de- 
velopment, nearly 175 acres in the 
area. 

Their worries began when they 
asked for FHA financing. The di- 
rector of the Federal Housing 
Authority in Oklahoma City was per- 
sonally sympathetic with their plans, 
but he felt that the idea could never 
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be made to work. “Negroes,” he said, 
“will never work hard enough, o: 
save enough of what they do earn, 
to pay off the loans. I know; I've 
had them working for me.” 


“Perhaps my people have never 


had the right opportunity,’’ Edward 
countered. “We think they can do 

The FHA official still was not con: 
vinced, but the Edwardses didn’t give 
up. They ran water, gas and sewer 
lines, paved streets and built thre 
houses before a trip to Washington 
and a conference with FHA’s top 
officials finally secured the necessary 
authorization. In 1939 the Edward: 
Housing Project No. 1—245 two 
bedroom houses—was begun. It was 
the first FHA-insured housing projec 
ever undertaken by Negroes for Ne. 
groes. A second project was started 
the following year. Its 115 comfor- 
able homes, each with a yard, were 
completed by the end of 1941, when 
the war temporarily halted further 
construction. 

The Edwards houses are single 
family units, constructed of wood. 
brick and stone in varied style. 
Down payments are low (often ad 
vanced in part by the Edwardses) 
and monthly installments over 2 
years range from $16.45 to $24. The 
houses have gleaming white bath: 
rooms, convenient kitchens — with 
modern electrical appliances, nett 
yards planted with shrubs and young 
trees. 

The Edwardses are looking for 
ward to watching the first genet 
tion of children grow up in thes 
homes. ‘They're bound to be bet 
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Griff Davis 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Edwards and the Edwards Memorial Hospital 


ter children and better adults,” they 
say. Evidence of this is already re- 
vealed in Oklahoma City statistics: 
A. J. Kirkpatrick, truancy officer for 
the city’s Negro schools, says “Tru- 
ancy and delinquency in the Edwards 
homes have been negligible.’ 

Of the first group of 360 home- 
owners, more than a dozen have paid 
off their entire indebtedness in less 
than ten of the maximum 25 years. 
Many more, remembering the depres- 
sion years and heeding the continued 
advices of the Edwardses, are keep- 
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ing well ahead of schedule by paying 
two or more installments each month 
while salaries are comparatively high. 
With nearly 600 units now complet- 
ed (construction was resumed at 
war's end), no Edwards-built home 
has yet been repossessed for delin- 
quent payment. 

The prices that Edwards sets on 
his homes are so reasonable that an 
FHA official once protested, ‘These 
houses are worth more than you're 
asking.” Edwards readily agrees. 
“But,” he adds, ‘Negroes can’t af- 
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ford to pay any more and the prices 
have to be low.”” 

There has never been a racial prob- 
lem on the Edwards jobs. ‘‘Negroes 
and whites worked under me all the 
years I was there,” says E. O. Payne, 
foreman in charge of carpenters for 
nearly nine years, “and there was 
never trouble of any kind.” 

With this background of enlight- 
ened community service, it was only 
natural that the Edwardses should 
concern themselves sooner or later 
with health problems. Mrs. Edwards’ 
experience in 1945 was, of course, 
the final factor in their decision to 
build a hospital. They knew that 
the Negro’s life expectancy lagged 
ten years behind the white man’s; 
that this tragedy was caused, not by 
any racial susceptivility to disease, but 
by substandard living conditions and 
an acute shortage of doctors, nurses 
and hospital facilities available to 
Negroes. They knew that at least 
one-third of the Negroes in the 17 
Southern states died without an at- 
tending physician, that in Oklahoma 
City the 30,000 Negroes could use 
only 89 segregated hospital beds. 

The finished hospital represents 
more than $400,000 of the Ed- 
wardses’ life savings. They didn’t try 
to raise outside money. “It takes 
away your sclf-respect,”” Edwards 
says, ‘when you have to »eg for help. 

“But people can give now, if they 
really want to: there will always 
be some patients who are unable to 
pay.” 

The Edwards Memorial Hospital 

has two operating rooms, a delivery 


room and a light, airy nursery, a gen- 
eral examination room, eye, ear, nose 
and throat clinic, x-ray room and 
modern laboratory, diet kitchens, 
pediatric ward and physical therapy 
room. Rates are substantially lower 
than those for comparable facilities 
in other Oklahoma City hospitals. 

Edwards Memorial Hospital offers 
a great opportunity for the training 
of Negro doctors, nurses and labora- 
tory technicians. Acute shortages in 
these professions have been caused 
primarily by the lack of training and 
practicing opportunities in the coun- 
try’s leading schools and hospitals. 
Oklahoma City’s leading white doc- 
tors have been completely coopera- 
tive. Twenty-six of them joined 13 
Negro doctors to give the hospital its 
first interracial staff. It still has the 
only one in the South. 

President Truman broke a long- 
standing White House rule against 
personal congratulatory messages to 
send a letter for the dedication of 
the hospital. He praised the Ed- 
wardses for having made ‘‘a real con- 
tribution to human welfare.” 

Unspoken yet implied in all the 
tributes paid the Edwardses is one 
simple truth: the Edwards story 
proves that race is not a factor in 
determining the qualities of charac- 
ter that produce success. Vision, am- 
bition, humanitarianism, the capacity 
for hard, honest labor . . . all are 
necessary for truly successful living. 
The Edwardses have all of them in 
generous proportions. 


Copyright, Today’s Health (February, 1951) 
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A Detroit columnist finds that 25 year: 
brings changes for the good 
to his Louisiana home 


SOUTHLAND REVISITED 


BY ISAAC JONES 


Reprinted from the Michigan Chronicle 


HAT part of the United States 

below the Mason-Dixon line, 

known as the South, has changed 
considerably in the past 25 years. 

My wife and I returned recently 
from a trip to Lake Providence, 
Louisiana, (population 3,000) the 
town where I was born. 

Having attended the schools of 
both Lake Providence and North 
Little Rock, Arkansas, I was fully 
aware of the customs of the South 
of a decade ago. I found, however, 
that traveling facilities for colored 
Americans have greatly improved. 
Instead of jamming several coaches 
of Negroes into the usual half-coach 
reserved for Negro travelers, all the 
trains we rode provide several clean 
streamlined cars for Negroes so that 
all may ride in comfort. 

On the Sunshine Special stream- 
liner from St. Louis to Little Rock, 
Jim Crow faded. Colored and white 
passengers remained seated in the 
same coaches, some sitting together 
all the way into Little Rock Union 
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Station. No one complained, every- 
one seemed happy. 

Near Poplar Bluff, Missouri, a 
dining car porter marched through 
the car making the “‘last call’ for 
sandwiches and hot coffee. He an- 
nounced the diner would be taken 
off at the next stop. “Anyone de- 
siring coffee and sandwiches, line up 
at the rear of the next car,” he said. 

I joined the line to observe the ac- 
tions of the southern whites. All 
was peaceful. Colored and white 
passengers formed one line and 
everyone was served in turn. Pas- 
sengers of both races who did not 
care to take their food back to their 
seats, stood at the rear of the car, 
eating, drinking and chatting to- 
gether while the train neared the 
Arkansas border. 

Colored were seated in the dining 
room of our train, and served with 
courtesy and without any curtains 
separating them as they used to have 
in yesteryear. 

Four colored women boarded the 
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train in Poplar Bluff, which is near 
the Mason-Dixon line, and stood in 
the aisle when they were unable to 
find seats in the solid colored section. 
The conductor led them to the mixed 
car and said, ‘Here are seats. What’s 
wrong with occupying them?” The 
women did and the whites greeted 
them with smiles. These were south- 
ern whites who live in Arkansas. 

Even farming has changed. Meth- 
ods used 25 years age have been dis- 
carded for the modern system of till- 
ing the soil and gathering the harvest. 
A few mules or horse teams are still 
used for general farming, but most 
of the animals have been replaced by 
machinery. In place of teams, cot- 
ton-filled wagons are now pulled by 
tractors. 

Cotton-picking is a big money- 
making job in the South today. 
Farmers and plantation owners are 
paying $2 to $3 per hundred, with 
free transportation to and from the 
fields. A good cotton picker earns 
$6 to $10 per day, working less than 
eight hours. Twenty-five years ago 
the general price for cotton picking 
was 50 cents per hundred. Farmers 
around Lake Providence are receiving 
World War I prices—currently about 
41 cents per pound for cotton and 
for cotton seeds, $80 per ton. 

Farmers around my hometown re- 
tire at 65 and receive old age pension 
from the State. On Way-a-Way 


“plantation, Mr. Robert Amacher gives 
his aged tenants the homes they oc- 
cupy and one acre of land free for as 


long as they live. They raise their 
own meats and food and live happily 
without financial worries. Many 
others who lived on farms in that vi- 
cinity 25 years ago, have moved to 
town, bought or built their own 
homes, and are living peacefully on 
their pensions. 

No Negro has ever voted in Lake 
Providence, but it appears that the 
polls will be open to them soon. The 
local branch of the NAACP recently 
filed suit against the Lake Providence 
Election Commission. 

Colored children in Lake Provi- 
dence who live in the country and at- 
tend school in town do not have to 
walk three to five miles as they did 
25 years ago. The East Carroll 
Parish has provided three large buses 
for colored students. Colored and 
white teachers in public schools are 
paid equal wages for the first time 
in history. 

In Lake Providence colored folks 
have a variety of business, from 
beauty shops, barber shops, grocery 
stores to printing plants and burial 
societies. Many of the supporters of 
colored business are white. 

The two races live side by side in 
their respective homes without fric- 
tion. Colored and white children 
play together. 

Race relations in the South have 
improved. When a colored customer 
walks into a store to make a pur- 
chase, the clerks greet him with a 
smile. Money counts and not the 
color of the skin in Lake Providence. 
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“God's ideas direct our company’s policy.” 


says executive who ran his assets 
from 20 cents to $140 million 


Why 
I Have Faith In God 


BY CHARLES C. SPAULDING 


Reprinted from Guideposts 


Y FATHER was a slave, and I 
was born one of 14 children 
on a small cotton farm 75 

years ago. 
Today I am President of a life 
insurance company that has about 


$140,000,000 worth of insurance in | 


force, a bank that has $5,000,000 in 
resources; I am a director of a bond- 
ing company, a building and loan as- 
sociation, and a fire insurance com- 
pany. I am a trustee of several 
universities, chairman of the board 
of a large hospital and have been 
invited to conferences to the White 
House. 

I recite these statistics, not to boast, 
but to show what can happen to a 
supposedly underprivileged Negro, 
not in Russia, but right here in Amer- 
ita in the heart of the Southland 
where members of my race allegedly 

CHARLES C. SPAULDING of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, is president of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, president of a bank and head 
ofa number of other financial enterprises. 
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have the least chance to become suc- 
cessful. 

Nothing grieves me more than to 
have a young man approach me with 
this sad attitude: ‘I’m nothing but a 
Negro. How can I ever amount to 
anything ?” 

I simply point to the successful 
careers of Booker T. Washington, 
Ralph Bunche, Jackie Robinson, Gen- 
eral Benjamin O. Davis, Miss Marion 
Anderson, George Washington Car- 
ver, and Judge William H. Hastie. 

My father, Benjamin Spaulding, 
taught me the most important lesson 
I ever learned about getting ahead 
in this country. He believed in the 
Promise of America, which promise 
could be realized only by years of 
sweat, thrift and enterprise. He never 
expected something for nothing. 

In my youth we learned as much 
cbout living from the Bible as we did 
from schoolbooks. In fact, the Bible 
was taught in school, and I have al- 
ways felt education took a great back- 
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Charles C. Spaulding 


ward step when this practice was 
stopped. God could get along with- 
out me, I was told, but I would never 
amount to much without God. 

I left the farm at 21 and came to 
Durham, N. C. where I could con- 
tinue my education through the 
eighth grade. A full-grown man 
among kids, I studied my English 
and arithmetic while washing dishes 
for $10 a month in a hotel. 

Soon after my graduation two men 
of my race—John Merrick (a bar- 
ber) and A. M. Moore (a doctor), 
asked me to manage an insurance 
company which they planned to start. 
They would provide the backing and 
policy; I, the full-time hustle. 

It was a bold idea, since an insur- 
ance company run by Negroes had 
never succeeded before, doubtless 
because of the inferiority complex 
our own people had about the execu- 
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tive ability of members of our race, 
Sales resistance was great. 

We had 29c in assets when a make- 
or-break crisis occurred. One of the 
first men who signed up for a policy 
died! His widow promptly appeared 
and demanded the $40 due. 

Mr. Merrick and Dr. Moore dug 
down in their pockets for the pay- 
ment, determined that every claim 
be met instantly. It was a major 
moment for our firm, and the news 
spread like wildfire. Our credit rat- 
ing soared. From then on our worst 
obstacles often turned out to be bless- 
ings in disguise. 

In the years that followed we grew 
and expanded despite depressions 
and setbacks of every conceivable 
type. Mr. Merrick and Dr. Moore 
have long since died, but their in- 
tegrity will always be a part of the 
organization. 

Out of the growth of the business 
and my own growth as a man came 
many conclusions. One was: that for 
a business to realize its maximum 
potentialities, a combination of busi- 
ness and faith was needed. Every 
business reflects the integrity of its 
employees. And without faith that 
integrity is too often assaulted to 
hold up forever. 

Some of my people blame the 
white man in the South for all their 
difficulties. There are always two 
sides to everything. In our earliest, 
darkest days Washington Duke, the 
famed tobacco man, spent many 
hours giving pointers to our business; 
Judge R. W. Winston, the noted 
Carolina jurist, aided us with legal 
advice. 
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Then there was the incident in 
1933 during the bank crisis. The 
State Banking Commissioner called 
several of Durham’s leading bankers 
and said: ‘Spaulding said he wants 
to open Monday morning. But what 
if they stage a real knockout run on 
him?” Without exception the bank- 
ers replied: “Tell Spaulding that as 
long as we have money, he will have 
It. 

No prejudice there! 

Faith helps me. in my relationships 
with people, just as the Bible helps 
me in working out tough problems. 
My wife has always been able to say 
proudly: “There are no dusty Bibles 
in our house.” 

The first thing I do at work in the 
morning is to close the office door 
and open the Bible to the 91st Psalm. 
I believe in this Psalm as I believe 
in getting up in the morning. 

Before each board meeting I stop 
outside the board room to ask my- 
self this question: ‘Am I fit to be an 
executive?” This repeated check on 
humility always reminds me that [ am 
an instrument of God. His ideas 
direct our company policy. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
where you are, God is there and can 
hear your prayers. I pray in what 
many would consider very odd places. 
For example, at home every time I 
finish taking a bath, while cleaning 
the tub, I say, “Lord, as I clean this 
tub, clean my heart:”’ I want both to 
be as spotless as possible. 

During the rest of my years I plan 
to spend time with young people in 
an effort to give them a vision—a 
conviction that the color of their skin 
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has nothing to do with whether they 
are successful or not. Changing 
deeply-planted ideals is hard, but not 
impossible. 

It grieves me to see so many Ne- 
groes pull out of the South for the 
promised riches of the large North- 
ern cities. For that matter, there is 
often complete disillusionment and 
frustration for many people of all 
races who leave small community sit- 
uations where they are doing well for 
the promised big city gold. 

There was the situation of the 
Negro farmer who lived outside of 
Durham. I'll call him Jeff Thomas. 
Jeff began to receive letters from his 
daughters in New York's Harlem, 
pleading that he sell his farm and 
move up with them. Jeff worked all 
his life for his farm; he loved every 
bit of it, yet finally the salesmanship 
of his daughters was too much. 

Jeff sold his 20-acre farm for about 
$2,000, much less than the farm was 
worth. Then he pulled up stakes 
and moved to Harlem. What he 
found shocked and numbed him. His 
daughters, instead of living in a com- 
fortable house, as he had been led 
to believe, had two rooms in a large 
run-down tenement. His home 
amounted to a small bed and bureau. 

Within a year all his money was 
gone, and Jeff was a lonely, helpless 
figure amid a teeming multitude. 

My credo is summed up in this 
prayer: “God, give me the serenity 
to accept what cannot be changed 
. . . Give me the courage to change 
what can be changed . . . and the 
wisdom to know one from the other.” 
Copyright 1950 by Guidepost Associates, Inc. 
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the mailbag 


Widmark Played The Part 


I would like to say a few words to Rich- 
ard Widmark via NEGRO DicEst in regards 
to No Way Out the story by Robert Ellis. 

Mr. Widmark feels that he might have 
overplayed some of the scenes in the film. 
I saw the movie twice and I shuddered at 
the remarks made by people of different 
races. Children, white and colored, yelled 
insults at Ray Biddle as played by Mr. 
Widmark. Biddle is the image of the 
typical white man from my hometown. 
From the mayor down to the lowest share- 
cropper you can find fierce hatred and 
prejudice against the Negro race. I am 
speaking from experience. 

Mr. Widmark played the role of Ray 
Biddle exactly as it should have been 
played. I hold no grudge against him. He 
really played his part. 

Henrietta Dickerson 
Chicago, Ill. 


Promised Land In Kansas 


I wish to let you and others know how 
much we as a family have appreciated 
your splendid article on “Promised Land 
in Kansas.” To our family, it is a historic 
masterpiece. It appeared in your January 
issue of NEGRO DicEst. 

Our father, Calvin T. Boger, Uncle Abe 
T. Hall and Dan Williams, who later be- 
came our very famous Negro surgeon, were 
among the oldtimers to leave these parts 

*to go West for fame and fortune. Dad 
and Dr. Dan did not remain there so very 
long, but Uncle Abe being more adven- 
turous than the rest remained after his 
two friends returned home. 

Their experiences were bedtime stories 
for the entire family long after we were 
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grown young men and women. The names 
used by you—Rev. Lee, the Garlands, 
Scruggs, McCabes and Williams, and 
Moores—certainly refresh our memories 
about those old time bedtime stories. 

Thanks for a splendid historic article. 
We will be looking for more good ones 
about the early settlers of Chicago and 
northern Illinois. 


Thomas A. Boger, M.D, 
Aurora, Ill. 


Miss Lil Disappointing 


The stories and articles in your maga- 
zine are very frank and open to all who 
are not afraid to face realism without be 
coming sensitive. 

Many more magazines of its type should 
be published. However, I have been dis 
appointed in reading ‘Miss Lil’s Neigh- 
bors,” in the June issue. Some are still 
prejudiced. It’s later than they think be 
cause customs are changing daily. 

Her (Miss Smith’s) Strange Fruit is an 
old story and I was terribly disappointed 
in its structure. Even Gone With the 
Wind was not so real. If these two books 
took five and six years to sell a combined 
total of 8,500,000, it’s a poor novel for 
my money. I think The Case Against Mrs. 
Wingate is a much better novel. The rea- 
son it has not become a big seller is be 
cause it was written by a colored author 
and the story is vice-versa on interracial 
romance. However, it is a true life drama 

There are many cases of a white woman 
who loves a colored man as an individual 
and not for color or money as many whites 
think. When people realize this, then 
and only then can we have more famous 
authors. 

Humphrey A. Ross 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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